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UHLAND’S EARLIEST BALLAD 
SOURCE. 


AND ITS 


T is well known that Uhland regarded his earlier 
poetic attempts with a certain respect, and that he 
preserved them in carefully written copies. Among a 
number of note-books left at the time of his death are two 
containing poems which extend from 1800 to 1804, and of 
which only a part have ever been published. The second 
of these note-books, bearing the significant motto from 
Propertius : 


Me juvat in prima coluisse Helicona juventa 
Musarumque choris implicuisse manus, 


contains on p. 12 his first ballad, in eleven stanzas, dated 
Dec. 16, 1802. 

Some years ago this note-book was lent to Professor 
Eugen Nigele of the Royal Gymnasium in Tiibingen for 
a very brief inspection, and he transcribed and published 
two stanzas of the ballad in his Beztrage zu Uhland (Nach- 
richten tiber das Konigliche Gymnasium zu Tiibingen, 1893, 
Pp. 32). 

Subsequently he was unable to gain further access to 
this material, which was closely guarded by Uhland’s 
heirs. 

In April, 1897, the entire collection of Uhland’s literary 
remains and correspondence was purchased from Dr. 
Meyer of Stuttgart by the Swabian Schiller Society, 
which is now in possession of the same. 

The ballad bears the title: ‘Das Lied vom armen 
Vater. Ein Harfnerlied aus einem unvollendeten Ge- 
dichte.’ It begins 

Es steht ein Schlosz in einem Wald, 
Gar einsam und entlegen, 


Darinnen wol ein Riuber haust’ 
Ein fiirchterlicher Degen. 
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The robber has captured a girl, whom he holds as pris- 
oner. Her father comes before the castle, leaning upon 
his staff: 


‘Gieb, Riuber, mir mein Téchterlein, 
Es ist mein Trost im Leben, 
Viel Silber und viel rothes Gold 
Will ich dafiir dir geben !’ 


Further on in the poem he says that the daughter is 
‘seines Alters Freude.’ He meets a knight, and begs him 
to deliver the girl, but without success, and he then with- 
draws in sadness to ‘eine enge Zelle.’ 

Admitting that the literary merits of this production 
of a youth of less than sixteen years (apart from the 
sure metrical touch) are extremely scanty, it is still of 
great importance in showing certain steps in his poetic 
development. We have here, three years before the 
appearance of Des Knaben Wunderhorn, a ballad which 
shows throughout characteristic features of the popular 
poetry, which, ata later period, was to have so large a share 
in freshening and strengthening Uhland’s verse. We see 
him breaking away for the first time from the moralizing 
‘school poetry’ upon which he had been trying his 
youthful hand; he strikes out, in a crude enough fashion, 
to be sure, into the field in which he was to gain his 
surest fame as a poet. Ina general way, it was probably 
the influence of Biirger, which was very potent with him 
at just this time, which led him to attempt such an adap- 
tation of a popular ballad. As has been pointed out by 
Niigele (p. 32), the poem furnishes important elements 
for the later ballad Der dlinde Konig (1804) which were not 
supplied by Saxo Grammaticus: the robber, the captured 
daughter who had been the delight of her aged father, 
her rescue as the object of the champion’s endeavors. 
The title, ‘ein Harfnerlied,’ suggests a motive which 
Uhland later introduced in Des Sangers Fluch (1814), in 
which poem I trace the direct influence of a ballad, Das 
Liede von dem Graffen von Rom, which was first published 
in Adelung’s Magazin fiir die deutsche Sprache, 1784, 3, pp- 
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114 ff. It seems likely that Uhland may have known this 
publication, which contained various interesting Volks- 
lieder, before writing the ballad under consideration. 
One wonders what the plan of the ‘incomplete poem,’ in 
which this ‘harper’s song’ appears as an episode, was to 
be,—perhaps an extended romantic epic? 

The source of Das Lied vom armen Vater has not hitherto 
been identified. It lies in the poem Das Schloss in Oester- 
reich, contained in the first volume of the Deutsches Museum 


(1776, pp. 399-402) : 


Es liegt ein Schlosz in Oesterreich, 
Das ist gantz wol erbawet, 
Von Silber vnd von rothem Gold, 
Mit Marmorsteinen vermawert. 


Darinnen ligt ein junger Knab 
Auff seinen Halsz gefangen, 
Wol viertzig Klaffter tieff vnter der Erden, 
Bey Nattern und bey Schlangen. 


Sein Vater kam von Rosenberg 
Wol vor den Thurm gegangen. 
Ach Sohne, lieber Sohne mein, 
Wie hart ligst du gefangen ! 


Ach Vater, liebster Vater mein, 
Gar hart lieg ich gefangen, 
Wol viertzig Klaffter tieff vnter der Erden, 
Bey Nattern vnd bey Schlangen. 


Sein Vater zu dem Herren gieng: 
Gebt mir losz den Gefangen, 
Drey hundert Giilden will ich euch geben 
Wol fiir desz Knaben sein Leben. 


Drey hundert Giilden die helffen da nicht, 
Der Knabe musz sterben, 
Er trigt von Golde ein Ketten am Halsz, 
Die bringet jhn vmb sein Leben. 


Triigt er von Gold ein Ketten am Halsz, 
Die hat er nicht gestolen, 
Es hat sie jhm ein zartes Jungfriiwlein verehrt, 
Darzu hat sie jhn erzogen. 
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Man bracht den Knaben wol aus dem Thurm, 
Vnd gab jhm das Sacramente ; 
Hilff, reicher Christ vom Himmel hoch! 
Es geht mir an mein Ende. 


Man bracht den Knaben zum Gericht hinaus, 
Die Leiter muste er steigen. 
Ach Meister, lieber Meister mein, 
Lasz mir doch eine kleine Weile. 


ei 


y 


Eine kleine Weile die lasz ich dir nicht, 
Du michtest mir sonst entrinnen;: 
Langt mir ein seiden Tiichlein her, 
Dasz ich jhm seine Augen verbinde, 


Ach meine Augen verbinde mir nicht, 
Ich musz die Welt anschawen ; 
Ich sehe sie heut vnd nimmermehr 
Mit meinen schwartzbraun Augen. 


AS 


Sein Vater beym Gerichte stundt, 

Sein Hertz wolt jhm zerbrechen : 
Ach Sohne, lieber Sohne mein, 
Deinen Todt wil ich riichen. 

’ 

Ach Vater, liebster Vater mein, 
Meinen Todt solt jhr nicht rechen, 
Bringt meiner Seelen ein schwere Pein, 
Vmb Vnschuldt wil ich sterben. 


Es ist nicht vmb das Leben mein, 
Noch vmb mein stoltzen Leib ; 
Es ist vmb mein Fraw Mutter daheim, 
Die weinet also sehre. 


Es stundt kaum an den dritten Tag, 


Ein Engel kam vom Himmel, é 
Man solt ihn vom Gericht nehmen ab, ¥ 
Sonst wiirde die Stadt versinken. 4 

Es stundt kaum an ein halbes Jahr, 5 
Des Knaben Todt ward gerochen, PY 


Es wurden mehr dann drey hundert Mann 
Vmbs Knaben willen erstochen. 


Wer ist der vns diesz Liedlein sang? 
So frey ist es gesungen. 
Das haben drey Jungfriwlein gethan 
Zu Wien in Oesterreiche. 


POM G LEO M4 
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The Deutsches Museum, conducted by Boie from 1776 to 
1791, holds a most important place in the literary history 
of the times, and the contributions to it were of high char- 
acter. Biirger, Stolberg, Lenz, Klinger, Cramer, Klopstock, 
Jacobi, and Voss are among its supporters, and particu- 
larly valuable were its contributions to a knowledge of 
the older German literature. The ballad given above 
occurs in the second of Eschenburg’s Beytrdge zur alten 
deutschen Literatur, which begin with the number for 
February, 1776. Other such contributions, including 
Miiller’s announcement of an edition of the NMzdelungenlied, 
are of not infrequent occurrence. The magazine was 
undoubtedly an important feeder of Uhland’s growing 
tastes in this direction. He found it at the home of Fer- 
dinand Christoph Weisse, who was an advocate in Tiibin- 
gen, not a professor, as stated by Uhland’s widow in a 
very confused passage in the biography of her husband, 
p. 19. This passage, which professes to be a direct quo- 
tation from Uhland, referring to his early student years 
beginning with 1801, but whose many inaccuracies must 
have caused him to turn in the grave, contains the follow- 
ing words: ‘Um diese Zeit fand ich bei einem Verwand- 
ten, dem Professor Weisse, in einem Journal, das Heidel- 
berger Museum betitelt, Lieder aus dem Heldenbuche, 
namentlich das Lied vom alten Hildebrand, das tiefen 
Eindruck auf mich machte.’ As a matter of fact the 
ballad vom alten Hildebrandt was published by Eschenburg 
in the same article with Das Schloss in Oesterreich (pp. 
391-399), and for the hitherto enigmatic Hetdelberger 
Museum we have to read Deutsches Museum. Eschenburg 
obtained Das Schloss in Oesterretch from a broadside pub- 
lished in 1697. It was printed later in a much revised 
form under the title, Der unschuldige Tod des jungen 
Knaben, in the Wunderhorn, 1, 220. Its close relation to 
Uhland’s ballad, both in situation and in verbal coinci- 
dences, is so obvious as to require no demonstration. 
The hopeless pathos of the original is fully reflected by 
Uhland, and in this respect the poem is the first fore- 
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runner of that considerable group of which he later said 
‘Anfangs sind wir fast zu kliiglich.’ Certain particular 
phrases in the original suggest expressions in some of 
Uhland’s later poems, for instance, in stanzas 15 and 16, 
‘Es stundt kaum an,’ etc., resembles 


Es stund nur an eine kleine Weil’ 


in Klein Roland, and the phrase in stanza 8: 


Hilff, reicher Christ vom Himmel hoch! 


is not unlike 


Hilf, Himmel ! seh’ ich recht ? 


in the same ballad. In stanza 4, 


Ach Vater, liebster Vater mein 


suggests 


O fasse, lieber Goldschmied mein 


in Des Goldschmieds Tochterlein, while the expression in 
the fourth stanza trom the end is very much like that in 
Konig Karls Meer fahrt : 


Es ist mir um mich selbst nicht so, 
Wie um die Alteclere. 


Another indication of Uhland’s acquaintance with this 
number of the Deutsches Museum at this time is his use in 
the ballad of the term Degen. This word occurs in the 
Hildebrandslied in the same article, p. 393, where Eschen- 
burg has accompanied it witha foot-note, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that Lessing has made use of it in Emilia 
Ga/lotti, and recommending it to other writers. 

I am indebted to Miss Estelle Caraway, an advanced 
pupil, for valuable assistance in the preparation of this 
paper. 

James Tart HATFIELD. 


Evanston, ILuinots. 
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NOTES ON ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. 


‘WHILE THE GRASS IS GROWING.’ 


6 66 HILE the grass grows”—the proverb is some- 
thing musty.’ Hamlet, 3, 2. 358. 
For Hamlet’s half-quoted saw, Malone gives two paral- 
lels from the sixteenth century : 


‘Whylst grasse doth growe, ofte sterves the seely steede.’ 
Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra, Pt. II, 1578, 5. 3.! 


‘To whom of old this prouerbe wel it serues, 
While grasse dooth growe, the selly horse he sterues.” 
Paradise of Dainty Devises, 1578, no. 17. 


An instance from the middle of the fifteenth century is 
pointed out by Dr. H. Logeman (Le Moyen Age, 4. 156) in 
the Life of St. Katharine by John Capgrave (1394-1464): 


The grey hors whil gres groweth 
May sterue for hunger, thus seyth the prouerbe.® 


To these may be added ‘ While the grasse growes the 
steede starves’ printed from Harl. MS. 2321 (sixteenth 
century), fol. 149, in Religuiae Antiquae, 1. 208. 

Much older, however, is the occurrence of the proverb 
in a letter, written to the council of the Count of Caserta 
by Count Simon of Chieti in 1243, when besieged in the 
Castle of St. Lorenzo, the citadel of Viterbo (‘Comes 
Simon obsessus in castro Viterbij, comitiarijs comitis 
Casertani, pro subsidio suo’): 

‘Excusatis autem uos, quod uicini aduentum principis 


'[Nichols,] Stix Old Plays, 1. 100. 

* Collier’s reprint, p. 26. The poem is by Lord Vaux. See his Poems, p. 
17 (ed. Grosart, Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies' Library, 4). 

* Hermann Knust, Geschichte der Legenden der h. Katharina von Alexandrien 
und der h. Maria Aegyptiaca, 1890, p. 105. The passage is bk. ii, ch. 3, vv 
253-254, ed. Horstmann (E. E. T. S.), p. 94. 
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expectatis, ut nobis abundantius & tutius succurratis, 
uestris uiribus iunctis suis. Sed timemus ne illius uulgaris 
prouerbij locus adueniat, & utinam non supersit, Dum 
herba crescit equus moritur, & dum fugans canis mingit 
fugiés lepus euasit.’ (Printed in the Zfzs/o/ac of Petrus de 
Vineis [Pietro dalle Vigne], lib. ii, cap. 53, Basel, 1566, p. 
366, and by Huillard-Bréholles, Hist. Diplomat. Friderict 
1T, 6. 128 f.’ 


SIR CLYOMON AND SIR CLAMYDES. 


Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes was ascribed to Peele by 
Dyce, on the strength of a manuscript note on the title- 
page of a copy of the 1599 edition. But this ascription 
cannot be right,’ for nothing in the drama is at all like 
Peele. Mr. Bullen’ ‘suspects that it was written by some 
such person as Richard Edwards (author of Damon and 
Pythias). 1 venture to suggest Thomas Preston, the 
author of Camdyses, as perhaps the writer of this absurd 
play. It is conceived throughout in ‘King Cambyses’ 
vein.’ The general resemblance in style and method is 
remarkable. The vice, Subtle Shift, is not only very 
similar to Ambidexter, the vice of the Cambyses,—serving 
on both sides, like that worthy,—but he seems actually to 
claim kindred with him in the following speech (sc. 6, 
Bullen, 2. 131): 


‘Well, such shifting knaves as I am, the ambodexter must play, 
And for commodity serve every man, whatsoever the world say.’ + 


Especially significant, however, is the following paral- 
lel, which shows such an identity of style between the 
two plays as almost to settle the question: 


1 Dated September, 1243, by Huillard-Bréhoiles, 6, 128. 

? Though, curiously enough, Mr. Saintsbury accepts it without hesitation 
(Hist. of Elizabethan Literature, ch. iii, p. 71). 

%’ Works of Peele, i. x\iii. 

* This parallel is noted by Fleay (Biog. Chron. of the English Drama, 2. 
296), who, however, refers Sir Clyomon to ‘R. B.’, the author of Appius and 
Virginia and (in Fleay’s opinion) of Common Conditions. ‘R. B.’ he sup- 
poses to be Richard Bower. 
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‘ Enter a Lord,a Lady, and a Waiting-maid. 


Lord. Lady deer, to king a-kin, forthwith let us proceed 
To trace abroad the beauty feelds, as erst we had decreed. 


% The blowing buds, whose savery sents our sence wil much delight; 
cA The sweet smel of musk white-rose to please the appetite ; 

2 The chirping birds, whose pleasant tunes therein shal hear record, 
fi That our great joy we shall it finde in feeld to walk abroad ; 

ig On lute and cittern there to play, a heavenly harmony: 

3 Our eares shall heare, hart to content, our sports to beautify. 


Lady. Unto your words, most comely lord, my-selfe submit doo I; 
To trace with you in feeld so green I meane not to deny. 
Heere trace up and downe playing. 
Maid. And I, your waiting-maid, at hand with diligence will be, 
For to fulfil with hart and hand, when you shal command me.’ 
Cambises, 861-72, Manly, Pre-Shaksperean Drama, 2. 196. 


aac 


2x 


‘ Enter Neronis, daughter to Patranius, King of the Strange Marshes, two 
Lords, two Ladies. 
Nero. My lords, 
Come, will it please you walk abroad to take the pleasant air, 
According to our wonted use, in fields both fresh and fair ? 
My ladies here, I know right well, will not gainsay the same. 
First Lord. Nor we, sure, for to pleasure you, Neronis, noble dame. 


* * * * * * 


Nero. Well, will it please you forth to trace ? 
That, when we have of fragrant fields the dulcet fumes obtain’d, 
We may unto the sea-side go, whereas are to be gain’d 
More stranger sights among Neptune’s waves in seeing ships to sail, 
Which pass here by my father's shore with merry western gale. 
First Lord. We shall your highness lead the way to fields erst 
7 spoke before. ; 
‘ Nero. Do so, and, as we do return, we'll come hard by the shore. 


* * 
* * * * 


Enter Neronis, two Lords, and two Ladies. 

Nero. Come, fair dames, sith that we have in fragrant fields obtain’d 
Of dulcet flowers the pleasant smell, and that these knights disdain’d 
Not to bear us company, our walk more large to make, 

Here by the sea of surging waves our home-return we'll take. 
My lords, therefore, do keep your way. 
First Lord. As it please your grace, we shall obey.’ 
Sir Clyomon, sc. viii, vv. 17-21, 27-33, 60-65. 
Bullen’s Peele, 2, 137, 138, 140. 


: 
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SIR GYLES GOOSECAPPE. 


The source of the plot of Sir Gyles Goosecappe' has, | 
believe, never been pointed out. It is sufficiently obvious, 
however, being the first three books of Chaucer’s 7roz/us 
and Criseyde. Pandarus has become £ar/ Monford (Mom- 
ford),a humorous nobleman. Troilus has become C/Zar- 
ence, a poor gentleman allied to Monford in the closest 
bonds of friendship. Criseyde is now Fugenia, a widow, 
the niece of Monford. Clarence wishes to marry Eugenia 
and Monford favors his suit. Not only is the correspond- 
ence of the stories unmistakable, but the dialogue of the 
play owes much to Chaucer. It is sufficiently curious 
to see the skill with which the anonymous playwright has 
adapted his original to the fashions of Elizabethan com- 
edy conversation. 

Act I, sc. 4 (pp. 21-28) contains the confession of Clar- 
ence (in reply to protestations of long-standing friendship : 
on the part of Monford) that he is in love with Monford’s : 
niece Eugenia. The narrative corresponds in general to 
Trotlus, i, 547-1071, but it is much condensed and shows 
few, if any, verbal resemblances. F 

Act 2, sc. 1 (pp. 29 ff.) contains the visit of Monford to 
his niece’s house. The agreement here is closer. One 
has but to read 7roz/us, 2. 78 ff. to recognize the source of 
the scene. 

Mom. I, and I could tell you a ‘As ever thryve I,’ quod this 
thing would make your Ladyship very Pandarus, 
dancitive. P.32. ‘Yet coude I telle a thing to doon 

you pleye.’ 
* Now uncle dere,’ quod she, ‘tel 
it us 
For goddes love.’ 2. 120-23. 


Eug. But I pray tell me my Lord ‘ Ye, holy god ! quod she, ‘ what 
could you tell me of a thing would thing is that?’ 2. 127. 
make me dance say you? P. $2: 


' Bullen, Old Plays, 3. 1 ff. Bullen ascribes the play to Chapman, and so 
Fleay, Athenaeum, June g, 1883, p. 731; Biog. Chron. of the Eng. Drama, 1. 
58; 2. 323. The ascription is reasonable. It may be worth noting that 
Chapman uses ‘Sir Giles Goosecap’ as a synonym fora fool in 7he Gentle- 
man Usher, 2. 1 (Pearson ed., I. 273). 
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Mom. Well, farewell sweet Neece, 
I must needs take my leave in earn- 
est. 

Eug. Lord blesse us, heres such a 
stir with your farewels. 

Mom. Iwill see you againe within 
these two or three dayes a my word 
Neece. 

Eug. Cods pretious, two or three 
dayes? why this Lord is in a marual- 
lous strange humor. Sit downe, 
sweet Vnkle; yfaith I have to talke 
with you about greate matters. 

P. 32. 


Mom. Let me see a passing pros- 
perous fore-head of an exceeding 
happy distace betwixt the eye 
browes; a cleere lightning eye; a 
temperate, and fresh bloud in both 
the cheekes: excellent markes, most 
excellent markes of good fortune. 

Eug. Why, how now Vnkle did 
you never see me before? 

Mom. Yes Neece; but the state of 
these things at this instant must be 
specially observed, and these out- 
ward signs being now in this cleere 
elevation, show your untroubled 
minde is in an excellent power, to 
preferre them to act forth then a 
little, deere Neece. Pp. 32-33. 


Mom. Never trust me, if all things 
be not answerabie to the prediction 
of a most Divine fortune towards 
her ; now if she have the grace to ap- 
prehend it in the nicke; thers all. 

P. 33. 


Mom. Neece, Clarence, Clarence, 
rather my soule then my friend Clar- 
ence, of too substantiall a worth, to 
have any figures cast about him (not- 
with standing, no other woman with 
Empires could stirre his affections) is 
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And with that word tho Pandarus, 
as blyve, 

He took his leve, and seyde, ‘I 
wol go henne.’ 

* Nay, blame have I, myn uncle,’ 
quod she, ‘ thenne. 

‘ What eyleth yow to be thus wery 


sone, 

And namelich of wommen? wol ye 
so? 

Nay, sitteth down ; by god, I have 
to done 

With yow, to speke of wisdom er ye 
go.” 2. 208-14. 


And loked on hir in a besy wyse, 
And she was war that he byheld 


hir so, 

And seyde, ‘lord! so faste ye me 
avyse! 

Sey ye me never er now? what sey 
ye, no?’ 


‘ Yes, yes,’ quod he, ‘and bet 
wole er I go; 
But, by my trouthe, I thoughte 


now if ye 
Be fortunat, for now men shal it 
see.’ 2. 274-80. 


‘Good aventure, O bele nece, have 


ye 

Ful lightly founden, and ye conne 
it take; 

And, for the love of god, and eek 
of me, 

Cacche it anoon ; lest aventure 
slake.’ 2. 288-91. 


‘Now, nece myn, the kinges dere 
sone, 

The goode, wyse, worthy, fresshe, 
and free, 

Which alwey for to do wel is his 
wone, 
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with your vertues most extreamely in 
love; and without your requitall 
dead. P. 33. 


Eug. Ay me poore Dame, O you 
amase me Vnkle. 
Is this the wondrous fortune you 


presage ? 
What man may miserable women 
trust? P. 34. 


Mom. But now! see how you ac- 
cept my motion: I perceive (how 
upon true triall) you esteeme me. 

P. 34. 


In act iii, sc. 2 (pp. 51, 52), Clarence writes a letter at 
the suggestion of Monford (cl. Zrot/us, 2. 1002, 1023 ff.), 
which the latter undertakes (p. 54) to deliver to Eugenia. 





The noble Troilus, so loveth thee, 
That, bot ye helpe, it wol his 
bane be.’ 


‘This false world, allas! who may 
it leve ? 

What? is this al the Ioye and al 
the feste ? 

Is this your reed, is this my 
blisful cas? 

Is this the verray mede of your 
beheste ?’ 


‘I see ful wel that ye sette lyte 


of us.’ 2. 432. 


In act iv (pp. 57 ff.) Monford delivers the letter: 


Eug. What winde blowes you ‘ What maner windes gydeth yow now 
here?’ 2. II04. 


hether, troe? P. 57. 


Mom. Harke you, Madam, the 
sweet gale of one C/arences breath, 
with this his paper sayle blowes me 
hether. P. 57. 


Eug. Aye me, still in that humour? 
beshrewe my heart, if I take anie 
Papers from him. P. 57. 


Mom. Kinde bosome doe thou take 
it then. 
Eug. Nay then never trust me. 

- Mom. Let it fall then or cast it 
away, you were best, that every body 
may discover your love suits, doe; 
theres somebody neare, you note it. 

P. 57. 





He seyde hir thus, and out the 
lettre plighte, 

‘ Lo, he that is al hooley youres 
free 

Him recomaundeth lowly to your 
grace, 

And sent to you this lettre here by 


me,’ 2. 1120-23. 


‘Scrit ne bille, 
For love of god, that toucheth 


swich matere, 


Ne bring me noon.’ 2. 1130-32. 


‘Refuse it nought,’ quod he, and 
hente hir faste, 

And in her bosom the lettre doun 
he thraste, 

And seyde hir, ‘ now cast it away 
anoon, 

That folk may seen and gauren on 
us tweye.’ 

Quod she, ‘I can abyde til they 


be goon.’ 2. 1154-8. 





[Vol. II 


2. 316-20. 


2. 420-3. 
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There follows the account of Eugenia’s writing a reply 
to Clarence’s letter (pp. 58-61), which should be com- 
pared with 77voz/us, 2. 171 ff. 

The pretended sickness of Troilus (77roz/us, 2. 1513 ff., 3. 
8 ff.) and the supper at Pandarus’s house (7roz/us, 2. 554 ff.) 
are combined in the fifth act, with some important modi- 
fications. A contract of marriage is made between 
Eugenia and Clarence, and the play closes with a ‘meas- 
ure’ anda song. 


THE CAPTIVES; OR, THE LOST RECOVERED. 


Mr. Bullen, who published Heywood’s Captives, from 
the Egerton MS. 1994, in his O/d Plays, 4. 99 ff., remarks 
(p. 101) that ‘ he has not been able to discover the source 
of the very curious underplot.” This underplot is merely 
a version of the well-known Old French /fadliau of Le 
Prétre qu'on porte,’ already represented in English by the 
Mery Jest of Dan Hew of Leicestre printed by Hazlitt, Zarly 
Popular Poetry, 3. 130 ff. Hazlitt did not know of The Cap- 
tives. He has, however, noted as a parallel to Dan Hew 
‘The tale of Friar John and Friar Richard’ in Hey- 
wood’s History of Women, 1624. This story,” which Hey- 
wood entitles Zhe Faire Ladie of Norwich, is, 1 find, abso- 
lutely identical with the underplot of Zhe Captives, and it 
shows many verbal agreements with the play. 

G. L. KITTREDGE. 


Harvarp UNIversITy. 
May 16, 1898 


' Fleay, Biog. Chron, of the English Drama, 1. 297, remarks: ‘For the 
friars’ part [of Zhe Captives] compare Zhe Jew of Malta,’ referring, of 
course, to the Barnardine-Jacomo incident in Marlowe’s fifth act (Dyce, I, 
311-312). 

* There are five distinct versions in Old French (Montaiglon et Raynaud, 
Recueil général, 4. 89; 5. 123; 5. 136; 6. 105 ; 6. 243): see Bédier, Les Fad- 
liaux, 2° éd., pp. 339, 469. 

® Tuvatxecov: or Nine Bookes of Various History Concerninge Women, 1624, 
lib. 5, pp. 253-6. 
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THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CHAUCER'S 7RO/LUS 
TO BENOIT’S ROMAN. 


HAT the 7roclus and Criseyde is very greatly indebted 

to the /i/ostrato of Boccaccio was demonstrated by 
Kissner in 1867." W. M. Rossetti clinched Kissner’s proof 
by publishing, in 1875, his comparison’ of the Zroz/us with 
the Fi/ostrato. The question as to whether it owes more 
to Guido da Colonna, after Boccaccio, or to Benoit de 
Sainte More, has proved more of a puzzle to investiga- 
tors. 

Moland and d’Héricault, in their valuable, though 
faulty, review of the Troylus and Briseida story, in 1858,’ 
left this question untouched. Sandras, in 1859,‘ attempted 
its solution, but his proofs are not altogether convincing. 
One of his citations’ has value. It will be noticed, later, 
in connection with Hertzberg, who quoted it. Before H. 
Dunger, in 1869,° and Aristide Joly, in 1870,” had demon- 
strated that Guido translated Benoit’s Roman de Trote, the 
question was very difficult to approach. 

It had been quietly assumed for many centuries that 
Guido was the originator of the Troy Romance, with its 
imbedded story of the Trojan lovers, Troylus and Briseida. 
Probably this belief, even after its falsity had been proved, 
was latent in the minds of scholars of our own day. 
Moreover, there have been six’ English versions of Guido 


1 Chaucer in seinen Beziehungen zur italienischen Literatur, Alfons Kissner, 
Bonn, 1867. * Chaucer Society’s Publications. * Nouvelles Frangoises en Prose 
du XIV Siécle, L. Moland et C. d’Héricault, Paris, 1858. 4 tude sur 
Chaucer. ° W. Hertzberg, Die Quellen der Troilus Sage, &c., Sh. Jahrbuch 
6. 204 (3). ®H. Dunger, Die Sage vom Trojanischen Kriege in den Bearbei- 
tungen des Mittelalters und ihre Antiken Quellen, Leipzig, 1869. * A. Joly, 
Benoit de Sainte More et Le Roman de Troie, Paris, 1870-1. *® Pp. 169-249. 
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preserved, and none of Benoit. Guido, therefore, rather 
than Benoit, has been regarded as a direct, though sec- 
ondary, source for the Troilus. 

In 1871 Hertzberg expressed and defended a contrary 
opinion. His proofs, given in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 
Bd. 6,’ showed pretty conclusively that Chaucer knew 
and used Benoit. Hertzberg’s summation is as follows: 
‘Hiermit wiire denn Benoit als zweite Quelle fiir das 
englische Gedicht erwiesen.” Ten Brink, 1877, was 
unwilling to admit so much. In his Atstory of English 
Literature’ he says: ‘And even this exception is character- 
istic—while Chaucer here prefers Guido at the expense 
ot Benoit de Sainte Maure, whom he knew well, he does 
the exact opposite of what he did in Troylus.’ Skeat,* 
in 1894, allows some indebtedness to Benoit, but claims 
for Guido the main honor. Benoit is by him reduced to 
an altogether unimportant role as regards the Chaucerian 
poem. Lounsbury,’ in 1892, says: ‘Chaucer knew noth- 
ing of Benoit. Nowhere in his writings is there even the 
slightest allusion to that author. His ignorance was 
shared, apparently, by most of his contemporaries.’ 
Sommer, in 1894, in his account of the Troy-legend in the 
Middle Ages, does not touch on this point.’ 

Fortunately for the purposes of this investigation, 
Skeat has given the arguments upon which he bases his 
opinion, in the preface to his Troilus. He there’ says that 
Chaucer’s obligations to Guido have been insufficiently 
explored. In 1889 he himself restored the MS. reading 
‘Guido,’ 1. 1396, Leg. of Good Women. ‘A clue was thus 
obtained to a new source for some of Chaucer’s work.’ 

At this point Skeat subjoins a list of Chaucer’s indebt- 
ednesses to Guido for Troilus and Criseyde material. In 
considering them, it is obviously important to determine 


‘H. Oskar Sommer, The Recuyell of The Historyes of Troye, London, 
1894. See pp. XXXIX ff. of the Introduction. * P. 205. * English ver- 
sion, 2. 113. 4 Zrotlus and Criseyde, Introduction, liii. ff. *° Studies in 
Chaucer, 2. 309. °© Sommer, of. cit. * Skeat, p. liv. 
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whether they could have come from any source other 
than Guido. 

(1) Skeat' compares the description of Troilus in I. 
1072-85, with Guido’s description of Troylus in Book 
VIII.? But Chaucer's lines resemble Guido's very little. 
The former refer especially to the change that took place 
in Troilus in consequence of his love. The words, ‘ vel 
fuit alius Hector vel secundus ab ipso,’ (as Skeat points 
out) are not translated here (if at all) but in II. 157-161. 
Whatever in either of Chaucer's descriptions might have 
been taken from Guido might equally well have been 
taken from Benoit,’ 5372 ff. These contain, in 5419, the 
very statement that Troylus was second only to Hector 
in arms. 

(2) The reference to the gate of Dardanus, 7. and C. II. 
618. This, Skeat* says, is named by Guido in Book IV. 
But it is also named by Benoit, 3130. The form ‘ Darda- 
nides’ is found in both Guido and Benoit. 

(3) Criseyde did not reproach Calcas in Chaucer. But 
she intended to do it (7. avd C. 1397) and Skeat’ finds the 
germ of the passage expressing the intention in Guido, 
19. Here the speech of Briseida is mere railing. But in 
Chaucer her purpose is wholly different. Criseyde is to 
speak railingly to her father to divert him from divina- 
tion. If, however, the speech comes from either Guido 
or Benoit, it may as well come from the latter as from the 
former. See Benoit, 13685 ff. 

(4) Skeat® quotes as pertinent Chaucer’s line regarding 
Antenor. In IV. 204, it is said, ‘For he was after tray- 
tour to the toun.” As Skeat observes, the treason of 
Antenor is told at great length by Guido. But it is also 
told at great length by Benoit, 13685 ff. 

1 P.lvi. *® Where reference to Guido is made by 400%, I follow Skeat, 
both in producing his quotations (where I quote the Latin), and in using his 
division of the //istoria into books. Where I cite Guido independently, 
my references are to page and column. I here use the printed copy, edition 
1489, preserved in the Yale Library. * Joly’s edition, which I follow - 
throughout. +P. lvii. ° P. lvii. 
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(5) 7. and C. 1695-1701. Skeat’ says that these lines 
are not in Boccaccio, but that the sense of them is in 
Guido. The sense, however, is in Benoit too, 13285 ez 
supra. There is one point in which Chaucer’s description 
resembles Guido’s rather than Benoit’s. In the first two 
it is stated that at break of day Troilus departed. In 
Benoit this is left to be inferred. But Chaucer’s introduc- 
tion of a circumstance so obvious by no means argues 
that he must have drawn the lines which contain it from 
Guido. 

(6) Skeat® adduces the fourteen stanzas V. 92-189, of 
Trotlus and Criseyde. These are notin Boccaccio. Of their 
subject matter, Diomede’s conversation with Criseyde 
on the ride out from Troy, Guido has an account in XIX. 
Benoit has much the same story. But Benoit has, 13671, 
the original of the Chaucerian ‘thanked Diomede.’ 
This does not occur in Guido. 

(7) Skeat’ cites V. 799-805, as derived from Guido’s 
description of Diomedes, Book VIII. Boccaccio,‘ it may 
be noted, describes Diomedes in V, stanza 33. In Boccac- 
cio, V, stanza 34, occurs the statement than enables Chau- 
cer to say, ‘ And heir he was of Calidoine in Arge.’ 

Here, so far as the description of Diomede by Chaucer 
varies from that of Boccaccio, it resembles rather Benoit 
than Guido. Benoit says that Diomedes was ‘ quarrez ’— 
a favorite’ adjective with the Norman poet (see line 5194). 
Chaucer, V. 801, has ‘and mighty limes square.’ 

(8) Skeat* thinks that V. 810, ‘to gon y-tressed with hir 
heres clere’’ might have been suggested by the remark 
in Guido, XIX, that Briseida’s hair was unbound in her 
hour of deepest sorrow. This seems fantastic. Skeat 


'P.lvii. * P. lviii. * P. lviii. * Where I refer to Boccaccio, I adopt Ros- 
setti’s division into books and stanzas. This does not correspond to either 
of the editions of the Fi/ostrato which I have seen and used, viz: that of 1789 
and that of 1832. ° See 5161, where Benoit uses it of Ajax. *® Skeat, p. lviii. 
7 Guido XIX, ‘aureos crines’; Benoit 5259, ‘Plus esteit bele et bloie et 
blanche,’ etc. ABloie means yellow, of hair, blonde. Benoit’s heroines are 
conventionally light-haired See 5102, of Helen; 5504, of Andromache ; 
5557, of Polyxena. 


° 
- 
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himself lays no stress upon it. There is little enough 
resemblance between the notion that Criseyde habitually 
went about with her hair flowing, and one that she loosed 
and tore her hair. 

(9) Skeat’ notes that Troilus is not described by Boc- 
caccio. It has already been shown (1) that Chaucer’s 
description of Troilus might come from Benoit as well as 
from Guido. 

(10) Skeat’ calls attention to V. 1002-4, 1013. See (7), 
where the details these passages introduce have been dis- 
cussed. There is nothing here which might not have 
come from Benoit. The thanking of Diomede by Cri- 
seyde, to gain his friendship, has already been noted as 
peculiar to Chaucer and Benoit. The glove incident is 
in Benoit as well as in Guido. 

(11) Concerning’ V. 1023-99, Skeat says, ‘ This passage 
is not in Boccaccio. Several hints from it seem to have 
been taken from Guido, Book XIX, whence I quote the 
following.’ 

The passage quoted by Skeat contains the following 
chief particulars: (1) That Briseida changed her intent to 
return to Troy, before the close of the first day; (2) 
That her love for Troilus soon began to cool; (3) Dio- 
medes captured Troylus’ horse, and sent it to Briseida ; 
(4) She received it with the remark, ‘Tell surely to thy 
lord that I cannot hold in hatred him who cherishes me 
with such purity of heart’; (5) Briseida made Diomedes 
suffer in love, and put him off, neither admitting nor deny- 
ing his suit, so as to increase his ardor. 

Concerning these particulars it is sufficient to observe 
that (1) and (2) are in Benoit, 13403 ff.; (3) in 14238 ff; (4) 
is not in Benoit, but neither is it in Chaucer. It seems 
contrary to the plan of the latter; it is certainly not found 
in his text; (5) is in Benoit, 14983. The whole of the pas- 
sage in Chaucer corresponding to (5) is more like Benoit’s 
than Guido’s. 

(12) Concerning V. 1037 and 1044, Skeat‘ says, ‘ the story 


‘Skent, p..lin, * P. lin: * Pp. lis, ix. * P. Ix. 
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means the A/istoria Trojana: and in 1. 1044 ‘in the stories 
elleswhere’ means, ‘elsewhere in the same History.’ The 
passage (in Book XXV) is as follows. He then quotes 
from Guido the account of how Troylus wounded Dio- 
medes, and how Briseida showed her love for the 
wounded Greek. But at this point Chaucer, if he used 
Guido at all, supplemented him with Benoit. Criseyde’s 
soliloquy (as Hertzberg’ showed) is obviously from 
Benoit. It is simpler to assume that Chaucer took the 
whole passage from the Norman. ‘The story,’ etc., 
would then refer to the Roman de Troie. As the state- 
ments to which V. 1037 and 1044 refer are in the Roman, 
as well as in the Astoria, there is no reason for assuming 
that ‘story’ refers to Guido's Historia, other than that 
based on the similarity of the words. But this reason is 
too slight. For in Chaucer, V. 1037, the statement is made 
that Criseyde gave to Diomede Troilus’ horse. This is 
found in Benoit; it is not found in Guido. ‘The story’ 
then refers to Benoit’s poem. 

(13) The next citation by Skeat’ fails equally with the 
preceding to prove that Guido was Chaucer's original. 
The passage is V. 1558-60, which details the treacherous 
slaughter of Hector by Achilles. Guido gives an account 
of thisin XXV. Benoit’s is very similar, but, as Hertz- 
berg remarked, in Benoit alone is the original of the line, 
‘for as,he drough a king by th’ eventaille.” Benoit men- 
tions this circumstance in 21418. The detail is a trifling 
one. Guido says that Hector was drawing away his 
prisoner. Chaucer might perhaps be allowed to have 
invented the ‘eventaille.’” But at least Chaucer’s passage 
is as like to Benoit’s as to Guido’s, and more like to 
Benoit’s in the detail of the helmet-flap. 

(14) In V. 1771, Chaucer speaks of the mighty deeds of 
Troilus. Skeat’ finds the original of this passage in 
Guido XXV._ It might as readily come from Benoit 
20020. Benoit, like Guido, is given frequently to recount- 


| Sh. Jahrbuch 6. 204. 2 P. ix. * P. Ix, 
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ing the exploits of Troilus. Benoit is here nearer Chau- 
cer than is Guido. Neither Chaucer nor Benoit says that 
Troilus killed a thousand Greeks. No number is speci- 
fied in V. 1771. In V. 1802 the statement is that he 
killed thousands. As for Chaucer’s allusion to Dares (in 
this place), concerning which Skeat says, ‘I.e. he only 
knew of Dares through the medium of Guido,’ Dares is 
quoted as authority by Benoit in this very place, 20020. 
In fact, Dares is so constantly quoted by Benoit as a prin- 
cipal authority that an allusion to Dares by Chaucer 
shows nothing as to Chaucer’s knowledge of Guido. 
Guido only followed the example of Benoit in alluding, 
passim, to Dares. 

(15) Skeat,’ ‘Bk. V. 1849-1855. The introduction of 
this stanza is quite irrelevant, unless we remember that 
in Guido the story of Troy is completely mixed up with 
invectives against pagan idolatry. In Book X there is a 
detailed account of the heathen gods, the worship of 
which is attributed to the instigation of fiends.’ 

But the stanza of Chaucer is not a translation from 
Guido’s Book X. It merely expresses a_ sentiment 
expressed by Guido in other and very different ways. 
Benoit, like Guido, has nothing resembling Chaucer's 
stanza mentioned above. But Benoit, like Guido, has 
opinions which might serve as a source for those of 
Chaucer. Benoit has not the account of the beginning of 
idolatry. If he had it would probably occur about 5780 ff. 
But Benoit had a strong feeling for Christianity, and 
expressed it. Thus, in 45 he sneers at the paganism of 
Homer. In 30107 he expresses Christian sentiments. If 
it is necessary to assume that Chaucer did not insert the 
stanza for some personal motive, such, for instance, as to 
propitiate churchmen, but that he re-uttered the senti- 
ment of some original, then we can find his source in 
Benoit as well as in Guido. Note, for example, the very 
slight reverence shown by Briseida for Apollo, Roman de 


Trote 13732. 
1 P. Ix. 
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Trop i mes fist Danz Apollin 
Se il tel respons vos dona 
Ne se il go vos comanda 
Maldiz seit oi icist augurs. 


Guido softens this objurgation down into a statement that 
not Apollo, but the furies, were guilty of the false 
utterance. 

(16) Skeat’ cites the passage from Guido XXV, in 
which the treachery of Achilles is described, and Homer 
is blamed for praising him. Skeat apparently does not 
bring this forward as a proof of Chaucer's indebtedness 
to Guido. It has, indeed, a precisely contrary bearing. 
Chaucer has no words of blame for Homer in the lines 
which tell of Troilus’ death, V. 1790-3. Chaucer never, 
in this poem, blames Homer. Nor does Benoit 21418 
blame Homer. Here again Chaucer and Benoit are 
nearer than Chaucer and Guido. 

(17) Here should be noted Skeat’s’ remark regarding 
the mysterious work known as 7rophec: ‘In the Monkes 
lale, B 3307, he says of Hercules— 

At bothe the worldes endes, setth Trophee, 
In stede of boundes, he a piler sette. 


Whence, we may ask, is this taken? My answer is, from 
Guido. The citation is here important only in so far as 
Lydgate, in the Prologue to the Fall of Princes, St. 3, 
says that Chaucer 

made a translacion 


Of a boke which called is Trophe 
In Lumbarde tong, etc. 


This translation is considered to be the 7. and C. If, then, 
Guido’s Astoria is meant by ‘Trophe,’ Guido’s Astoria 
is, by Lydgate’s testimony, an original for the 7. and C. 
But the passage from the Monk's Tale, like all those 
which have been discussed, is found in Benoit 795. As 
for ‘ Lumbarde tong,’ the phrase offers nothing conclusive. 


“Po aad, 


> P. iv. 
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Guido did not write in the vernacular, but in Latin. 
And again, there were Italian translations of Benoit,’ as 
of Guido. 

It thus appears that none of the passages cited by Skeat 
to prove Chaucer’s use of Guido in the 7. and C., proves 
the claim. Some even go far absolutely to disprove it. 
The present writer has been unable to discover in the 
poem anything outside of these passages that would 
prove the point which they so completely fail of proving. 
It has at times occurred to him to deny to Chaucer any 
knowledge of Guido. But this, which would simplify 
the question of sources for the Trotlus and Criseyde, 
would be an untenable position. 

Skeat’* says that from Guido Chaucer derived the use 
of Ylion for the citadel of Troy. This is not certain. 
Benoit used the word, 25275, 26029, 26114. Far the most 
important use, however, is in 3029. At this point the 
rebuilding of Troy is described. Benoit says, 

A une part font Ylion 
De Troie le mestre danjon. 


Tyrwhitt (cited by Skeat, p. liv.) affirmed that the 
Dream of Andromache, in the Noune Preestes Tale, came 
from Guido. It might as well have come from Benoit, 
as one may see by comparing Chaucer's 4331-35 with 
Benoit’s 15212-18 in the Roman de Trore. Far weightier 
is Lounsbury’s remark, ‘ That Guido’ was known to him 
the accounts of Medea and Hypsipile in the Legend of 
Good Women furnish positive proof.’ In this poem Guido 
is mentioned by name, 1396 and 1464. The Hypsipile 
story is expressly stated as not being in Guido, but in 
Ovid. Ovid is also named as the author of Medea’s let- 
ter, 1077. 

' Sommer, xxxi: ‘There still exist two Italian versions, one of which 
is a translation of Benoit’s Aoman- 7. Binduccio dello Scelto translated 
Benoit’s poem about A. D. 1322. 8. The author of the Italian poem Z’/n- 


telligenza made use of Benoit’s Roman for his account of the Trojan war.’ 
2 Tb.liv. * Studies in Chaucer IL. 313. 
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But evidence exists that Chaucer followed Guido in the 
rest of the poem. The Medea story is mainly a conden- 
sation from Guido. Its matter generally is found in 
Benoit, and in the same order. But the allusions to 
Thessaly (1396, 1619, 1654) stamp it as Guido’s. Benoit 
has ‘Greece ’ (see 705, 918 and 2029). Moreover, a close 
comparison of Chaucer (1399, 1400) will show that he 
follows Guido here rather than Benoit (709-714). 

Another evidence’ that Chaucer knew Guido is found 
in H. F. 1469, where Guido is named as one of the authors 
of the Troy story. 

It has been shown that all of the citations made by 
Skeat to show Chaucer’s indebtedness to Guido, as 
regards the 7. and C., could have had their origin in 
Benoit as well or better. Skeat is by no means oblivious — 
that Chaucer was somewhat indebted to Benoit. He 
himself gives the following passages of Chaucer as prob- 
ably from Benoit. 


Chaucer V. 1037-78 Benoit 15046 
1043 15 102-4 
1051-7 20233 
1074 20308 


He adds, ‘I doubt if there is much more.’ In view of 
the fact that Skeat has cited nothing that Chaucer could 
not derive from Benoit, this would seem to be enough. 
As stated, Hertzberg decided that Benoit was, after Boc- 
caccio, Chaucer’s ‘second source.’ Hertzberg indeed 
gives no credit to Guido as a source for this poem. 

The passages which Hertzberg shows to be in Chau- 
cer and Benoit, but not in Guido, are three. With 
one exception they lie within the limits of Skeat’s citation. 


(1) Criseyde gives Diomede ‘a pencill of hir sleve.” 
(2) Criseyde’s soliloquy (in parts). 
(3) Circumstances of Hector’s death. 


' Skeat, p. Ixii. * SA. Jahrbuch 6. 203-5. 
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As has been already explained, the point of the third lies 
in Chaucer’s statement that Hector was drawing a king 
by the helmet-flap, when Achilles slew him. Chaucer 
apparently gets the detail of the helmet-flap from Benoit : 
itis in neither Boccaccio nor Guido. Skeat omits this 
comment; probably Hertzberg attached too great import- 
ance to it. It is, however, valuable as collateral evidence. 

The passages of Benoit which Hertzberg names are 
worth noting. (Chaucer V. 1043): Benoit 15102: 


La destre manche de son braz 
Bone et fresche de ciclaton 
Li done en leu de gonfanon.' 


(Chaucer V. 1058 ff.): Benoit, 20228: 


De moi n’iert ja fet bons’ escrit 
Ne chantée bone’ chancons. 


Benoit 20246: 


De moi cil qui ne m’aiment gaire, 
Harront mei més, et dreit auront 
Les dames qui 4 Troie sont: 
Hont i a fait as demeiselles 

Trop lede, et as riches puceles. 


(Ch. V. 1077): Benoit 20308 : 


Dex donge bien a Troylus. 


(Chaucer V. 1561): Benoit 16166: 


Hector a un rei abatu 

Prendre le volt et retenir 

Et as lor par force tolir: 

Par la ventaille le teneit, 

Fors de la presse le traeit, 

De son escu iert descoverz ; 

Et quant l’aperceit li coverz, 
Vers lui broche dreil lo destrier. 
Nel pot souffrir hauberc doublier 
Que le feie et le polmon, &c. 


1 Roman de Troie, Joly’s edition, reads gonfanou. This is, of course, a 
misprint. Hertzberg gives the word as above. * I followhere, as generally, 


Joly’s reading. 
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Hertzberg and Skeat show cognizance of much the 
same passages, though varying in the estimate they place 
on them as evidence. Skeat presents the fuller list, omit- 
ting only the rather subordinate detail of the helmet-flap. 
On the other hand, he quotes a line of Benoit which is of 
such weight that it is hard to see how Hertzberg could 
have omitted it. 

It will be well to enlarge a little upon some of the evi- 
dence presented by Hertzberg and Skeat, and to adduce 
some which seems to have escaped them both. 

In V. 1037 occur the words: 

And after this the story telleth us 


That she him yaf the faire baye stede, 
The whiche she' ones wan of Troilus. 


Skeat,’ but not Hertzberg, notes that this passage corre- 
sponds to Benoit 15046; ‘lo cheval vos presterai.’ The 
circumstance is of great importance. Guido tells that 
Diomedes gave Troilus’ horse to Briseida, but only in 
Benoit is it told that she afterwards returned the horse to 
Diomedes. Chaucer here follows clearly the Norman. 
The words, ‘the story,’ are significant. Their appear- 
ance in a passage clearly zot from Guido aids to destroy 
Skeat’s claim that they elsewhere refer to the Historia 
[rojana. 

(Il) V. 1045 is significant : 

When through the body hurt was Diomede. 

The nature of Diomedes’ hurt is not specified in Guido, 
but in Benoit 545-6 we read: 


Come il navra Diomedes 
Parmi le cors de plein eslés. 


(III) V. 1050: 


And for to hele him of his sorwes smerte 
Men seyn, I not, that she yaf him hir herte. 


Con pare Benoit 20271 : 
Trop ai en lui ja mon cuer mis. 


' So reads Skeat. * Skeat, p. Ixii. 
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In the corresponding passage of Guido the word ‘corde’ 
occurs once, but only where it is said that Briseida is 
‘proponens in corde suo amplioribus expectationibus 
nolle diomedem retrahere.’ 

The delicacy of the phrase involving this word as a 
symbol of love was foreign to Guido. His own expres- 
sion, occurring in the same passage with the line quoted 
above, is coarse. 

Chaucer, to be sure, might independently have 
employed a phrase which has become conventional. But 
he here quotes authority, and the corresponding passage 
in Benoit is sprinkled with the kindred words ‘ corage’ 
and ‘cuers.’ See 20220, 20235, 20271, 20290, 20296, 20208, 
20316, 20318, 20325. 

(LV) Chaucer's description of Criseyde, V. 806-826, is 
not found in this part of the F7/ostrato, nor is Filostrato, 
I, stanzas 11 and 19, like it. But it is found in both Guido 
and Benoit. Here Guido and Benoit are so close that 
but for the last two lines it would be hard to determine 
Chaucer's source for the passage. Chaucer, however, has, 
V. 825: 

Tendre herted, slydinge of corage, 
But, trewely, | cannot teile hir age. 


Compare Benoit 5267: 


Molt fu amée, 
Mes ses corages li changeit, 
Et si esteit molt amorose. 


And Guido: 


* Multos traxit propter illecebras amatores, multosque 
dilexit dum suis amatoribus animi constantiam non 
servasset.’ 


Chaucer’s indebtedness here, even for the word corage, 
is evident. Widely, indeed, do the revisions of Chaucer 
and Benoit differ from the coarseness of the Italian. 

(V) Chaucer's description of Diomedes, V. 799-805, is 
mainly drawn from the Frlostrato, V. 33 and 35. It is not 
very like either Guido’s description in Fol. 57, col. 1, or 
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Benoit’s 5193. But there is one circumstance that indi- 
cates that Chaucer had the French text under his eye. 
This is his use of the word ‘square.’ 

V. 801: 


With sterne voys and mighty limes square, 


where ‘square’ would seem to translate ‘quarrez’ in 
Benoit 5194: 


Gros et quarrez et granz ades. 


(VI) As Hertzberg noticed, the description of Dio- 
medes’ first interview with Brieseida, on the ride out, is 
in both Guido and Benoit. But Hertzberg failed to call 
attention to the fact that at the conclusion of the inter- 
view Criseyde, in Chaucer, thanked Diomede. 

Chaucer V. 183: 


But natheles she thanked Diomede 
Of al his travaile and his goode chere 
And that him liste his friendship hir to bede. 


Benoit, 13670: 


Ains que reuist al dessevrer 
Li a crié C. feiz merci, 
Que de lui face son ami. 


Guido has nothing closely similar on this point. The 
whole of the passage can be, and probably is, from Benoit. 

From the facts presented in this article it is possible to 
draw conclusions as to Chaucer’s indebtedness to Benoit 
for the Zrotlus and Criseyde. Skeat has shown what 
might have come from Guido. But all of this might 
have come from Benoit. That it dd come from Benoit 
we may be sure, when we know, from certain passages in 
T. and C., that Chaucer had the Norman author before 
him when composing the tale of Troilus. These certain 
passages are not found in Guido at all. Any assumption 
requiring that Chaucer should have used the Historia 
here violates probability. It requires him to have pre- 
ferred to take from Guido certain passages found in 
Benoit, whom he actually used. It is assuming that he 
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put himself to great unnecessary pains. It is assuming 
that he used a work far less to his purpose than was the 
Roman. Whatever proofs have been given in this article 
have been chiefly textual. A more extended and spiritual 
treatment of the theme would show still more decisively 
the unlikelihood that Chaucer employed the violent and 
inartistic Guido, rather than the often poetic Benoit, in a 
subject about which Benoit presented all the materials 
necessary to supplement those derived from other 
authorities. 
JAMES WALLACE BROATCH. 


Yate University. 
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ALDHELM’'S RUNIC ALPHABET AND THAT 
OF THE COD. REG. 


a” the Archiv fiir das Studium der Neuern Sprachen 

vol. 99, Nos. 3-4, p. 425, Holthausen draws atten- 
tion to the Runic Alphabet discovered by Stokes in the 
Codex Reg. 338 fol. g0. Now, there is a similar Alphabet 
on record in the works of Aldhelm as edited by J. A. 
Giles, p. 105. It stands midways between the prosaic and 
poetical parts of the Anonymi Epistola ad Sororem Anony- 
mam, and is remarkable for the mixture of Old English 
with Old Saxon and Old High German forms of the 


Rune-names. It may be of interest to compare the two 
Alphabets by putting them side by side. 


COD. REG. 338: 


ALDHELM, P. 105: 


a aac asc 
6 bere bere 

c cen can 

d daeg dour (= docur= dogur) 
e eeh(=eoh Holth.) chu 

St fer eli (misread for feh) 
2 geos (= geofu Holth) gip (= gifu) 

A hegil ha. gal 

i iis is 

k cale her (= cen?) 

l lago lagu 

m moun (= monn Holth.) man 

n need not 


coscos (=os, 00s? Holth.) 


0 
p pear (= peard, peord? Hz.) 
q 


os 


pert (= perth = peorth ?) 


yymoth (queorth H.) guirun (= guiruh = quiruth = 

queorth ?) 

r vraad rat 

s sigil suigtl 

t tu(= ui, tir Holth.) tac! (= tuc = tig ?) 

“uur ur 

ch tlih (= tlch Holth.) tle 

y ir(=vyr Holth.) tan (=ior?) 

2 zaar (=x zaar Holth.) sar (=Zaar) 


1 ac also if found on page 92 between dunning and fridh, These Old 
English words have no connection whatsoever with the Latin text of the 
Epistola ad Eahfridum ex Hibernia in Patriam Reversum, where they occur. 
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After the ‘Aldhelm’ Alphabet there follows: 


RRR Rex Romanorum ruit. 

PPP Pater Patriae Profectus est. 

FFF Ferro Frigore Fame. 
MMM Monitum Monumentum Mortuus est. 
VVV Victor Vitalis Ventet. 
Aurum (= Auram?) A nobis Aufert (= Auferet). 


AAA 
Ortro B. SCHLUTTER. 











Schlutter, On Old English Glosses 


ON OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES. 


N vol. 1(No. 1, p. 62) of this JOURNAL I conjectured that 
Old English a/d was hidden in the gloss uualdac. 
uetustas sola (Corpus Glossary) U. 313. I see now that uxal- 
dac is a corruption of Baldad, the name of one of the three 
friends of Job. The interpretation uwetustas sola is that of 
Jerome’s Lib. Nom. Hebr., cited by Migne, Patrol. Lat., 
26.7, p. 656. In regard to the Leiden gloss, No. 257 
(OET.) opere p'cium necessarium uel neos, it would seem 
that my conjecture taking xeos for neoc = neot = neod and 
explaining ‘needful thing,’ is borne out by the Aldhelm 
gloss (Mone. 418. 76) operae pretium ned thearflice. WHow- 
ever, it has been fully proved by Mr. H. Logeman, of 
Ghent (see Academy, July 19, 1890, p. 52), that Sweet mis- 
took the straight line that was to separate xeos from the 
preceding, for the usual abbreviation of we/, and that 
neos belongs to extra = extraneos, the interpretation of 
extores. This is Logeman’s reading of the MS: 


Citra, bihina; Suricus. brooc; Extores extra 
Classica. tuba; Opere p'cit, necessarium | neos. 


Goetz (CGL. 5. 425. 23) silently united ertra and neos, 
without hinting at the actual reading of the MS. In vol. 
1, No. 3, pp. 324-25, I suggested that Old English Aindan 
might be hidden away in the Erfurt? gloss (CGZ. 5. 322. 
24) pos inter superfluum conpositum opere quadratum. But, 
as Loewe, Prodr. p. 137, has shown, that stands for pds 
(=pons) iter super fluuium compositum opere quadrato, i. e. 
‘pons’ is a road over a river, constructed with hewn 
stones. As to the Corpus Gloss P 188, partica. reodnaese, 
which I thought represented fertica. bridd-raest, 1 have 
now discovered evidence leading to a different explana- 
tion. In the first place, we read WW. 337. 3 nebris naesc 
ode heortha, which has given rise to the entry maesc ‘skin’ 
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in Sweet’s Dictionary. On the strength of that we might 
be inclined to accept the above reodnaesc as final, and 
explain it as ‘ red skin.’ That we really have to do then 
with a word meaning ‘red skin or leather,’ of that I have 
no doubt now, only I do not think that waesc, but rather 
/aesc, is what we should read for the zaesc on record. In 
Old Bavarian Zosch designates (according to Schmeller,’ 
Bair. Wtd. 1, p. 1521) a sort of precious leather. Mention 
is made of a book bound in ‘rothen Lisch.’ The Vocab- 
ulary of 1445 interprets rudicortum by ‘Lisch.’ In the 
Voc. Arch. f. 44 we find aluta: loesch, rot leder. \n the 
Freyb. Samml. 2. 123 of the year 1392 there figure ‘ zwo 
hawt rotz losch.’ Add to that the evidence of the glosses: 
Ahd. Gl. 3. 287. 13 rubricata pellis losgthit ; thid. 2. 644. 
54 tanthino losceshuti, which refers to Ezek. 16. i0; Add. 
G/. 2. 325. 15 particts. i. losge which is a gloss to ¢anthinis of 
Exod. 26. 14. It will then be seen that fartica was equiv- 
alent with rudricata pellts, and, judging by the OHG. inter- 
pretation, the Old English for that must have been reod- 
laesc. \Inregard to /aesc cp. Edictum Rotharis, Tit. Cl., $62: 
roborem aut cerrum seu quercum modo latscum quoted by 
Schmeller 1.1. Reod/aesc could by r-/ interchange become 


reodraesc, and the corruption to reodnaesc was easy enough. 
Orro B. SCHLUTTER. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 
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DAS STARKE VERB BEI GRIMMELSHAUSEN: 
EIN BEITRAG ZUR GRAMMATIK DES FRUH.- 
NEUHOCHDEUTSCHEN. 


VORWORT. 


Fiir die folgende Untersuchung sind alle Schriften 
Grimmelshausen’s, die durch Abdriicke zugiinglich, her- 
angezogen. Der Rechnung liegt in der Regel der ilteste 
Druck zu Grunde; weitere Ausgaben sind nur dann be- 
riicksichtigt, wenn die Prioritiit eines Textes zweifelhaft 
oder eine spiitere Bearbeitung von Grimmelshausen’s 
Hand wahrscheinlich war. B als Nachdruck wire zwar 
auszuschlieszen, zugleich ist es aber die einzige Uber- 
lieferung des verlorenen, wichtigen X. Daher die Doppel- 
zihlung in Teil A der Arbeit; in ihrem zweiten Teile 
finden sich abweichende Formen aus B in den Anmer- 
kungen zusammen mit den iibrigen Varianten. 


VERZEICHNIS DER BENUTZTEN TEXTE:! 


P Lied aus dem Satyrischen Pilgram, Bobertag in Kiirschner’s Deut- 
scher National-Litteratur, Bd. 34. 
Z,6 Keusche Joseph, Keller in Bibliothek des Stuttgarter litterarischen 
Vereins, Bd. 66. 
a,ém Musai, ib. 
B_ Simplicissimus, ib. Bd. 33, 34. 
A Simplicissimus, Kégel in Hallenser Neudrucken deutscher Littera- 
turwerke, Bd. 19-27. 
A6 Simplicissimus, 6. Buch, ib. 
Om Courage, Kurz, Grimmelshausen’s Simplicianische Schriften, Leip- 
zig 1863/64, Bd. 3. 
On Courage, Keller Bd. 65. 


1 Besprochen sind dieselben in den Ejinleitungen ihrer Herausgeber. 
Uber die verschiedenen Drucke des Simplicissimus, Kégel X1X ff. 


3 
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Wm _ Springinsfeld, Kurz Bd. 3. 
Wb Springinsfeld, Keller Bd. 65. 
b Biarnhiuter, Tittmann in deutschen Dichtern des 17. Jhdt., Leipzig 
1877, Bd. ro. 
g Gaukel-Tasche, Tittmann ib. 
r Ratio status, Bobertag Bd. 35 
e Calender, Kurz Bd. 4. 
D1,2 Simplicissimus, Kurz Bd. 1, resp. 2. 
D6 Simplicissimus, 6. Buch, ib. Bd. 2. 
DI1,2 Simplicissimus, Bobertag Bd. 33, resp. 34. 
DI6 Simplicissimus, 6. Buch, ib. Bd 34. 
DC Continuationen, Kurz Bd. 2. 
DIC Continuationen, Bobertag Bd. 34. 
R_ Rathstiibel, Bobertag Bd. 35. 
Y,8,M Vogelnest I, Kurz Bd. 3. 
y Vogelnest II, Kurz Bd. 4. 
€¢ Melcher, Kurz Bd. 4 
7 Michel, Kurz Bd. 4. 
¢ Galgen-Minnlein, Kurz Bd. 4. 


Die in den Noten gegebenen Formen aus den Gesammtausgaben 
G,H,K,U,X, sowie solche aus B6 und E, sind nach Keller citiert. 


An Hiilfsmitteln standen mir zur Verfiigung 


Andresen, Sfrachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigheit im Deutschen. 7. Auflage, 
Leipzig 1892. 

Von Bahder, Grundlagen des neuhochdeutschen Lautsystems, Strassburg 1890. 

Behaghel, Sprachgeschichte, Paul's Grundrisz 1, 526 ff. 

Benecke, AlAd. Worterbuch. 

Blanckenburg, Studien tiber die Sprache Abrahams a S. Clara. Diss. Halle 
1897. 

Blatz, VAd. Gr, 3 Auflage, Karlsruhe 1895. 

Brenner, Grundztige der geschichtlichen Gr. der deutschen Sprache, Mtinchen 
I 396. 

Franke, Grundziige der Sprache Luthers. Girlitz 1888. 

Grimm, Weérterbuch. , 

Herz, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der regelmdszigen deutschen Conjugation im 
XVI. Jhdt. Diss. Halle 188s. 

Heyne, Wérterbuch. 

Von Jagemann, Notes on the Language of J. G. Schottel: Publications of thé 


Modern Language Association of America, New Series, Vol. I, No. 4. 


Kehrein, Gr. der deutschen Sprache des 15. bis 17. Jhdt. Leipzig 1854. 
Kluge, Von Luther bis Lessing. 2. Auflage. Strassburg 1888. 
Kluge, Wérterbuch. 5. Auflage. Strassburg 1894. 

Kriiuter, Untersuchungen zur Elsdésser Gr., Alemannia Bd. 5. 
Lauchert, Studien zu Thomas Murner, ib. Bd. 18. 
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Lexer, Mhd. Worterbuch. 

Moscherosch, Gesichte Philanders von Sittewald. Kiirschner Bd. 32. 

Miiller, Die Sprache in Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus, Programm des 
Christians-Gymnasiums zu Eisenberg, 1897.! 

Miiller-Fraureuth, Laurentius Albertus, Straszburg 1895 in John Meyer's 
Neudrucken Glterer deutscher Grammatiken, 3. 

Paul, Wérterbuch. 

Sanders, Wérterbuch. 

Schmeller, Bayerisches Worterbuch. 2. Ausgabe. Miinchen 1872. 

Schupp, Aérschner Bd. 32. 

Shumway, Das ablautende Verb bei Hans Sachs. Géttinger Diss. Einbeck 
1894. 

Weidling, Johannes Clajus, Straszburg 1894 in Meyer's Neudrucken, 2. 

Weinhold, Alemannische Gr. 

Weinhold, A7hd. Gr. 2. Ausgabe. Paderborn 1883. 

Wiesner, Uber suffixales E in Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus, Wien 1889. 

Wilmanns, Gr. 2. Auflage. Strassburg 1897. 


A. DIF ENDUNGEN.* 
1. S. I. PRAEs.’ 


Es finden sich 760 (+16) Formen von 58 Verben. Dar- 
unter 711 (+2) Formen mit ¢, 49 (+14) ohne e¢ oder: 7% 
der vorkommenden Formen erscheinen apokopiert—5% 
der langsylbigen und 6% der kurzsylbigen,’ 8% der mit 
stimmhaftem, 5% der mit stimmlosem Ausgang. Je nach 
dem Stammesausgang gestaltet sich das Verhiltnis zwi- 
schen voller (linke Sp.) und gekiirzter Form (rechte Sp.) 
im Einzelnen wie folgt : 


' Diese wie Blanckenburg’s Untersuchung ging mir nach Beendigung 
meiner Arbeit zu. Dr. Miiller’s Abhandlung machte eine Einleitung zur 
Charakterisierung der Sprache Grimmelshausen’s meinerseits iiberfliissig. 
Shumway’s Artikel tiber das Verb bei Murner (Americana Germanica, Vol. 
I, No; 3) konnte ich leider gar nicht mebr benutzen. 

* Lauchert 148-151. 

® Zu den Praes.-Endungen, Wiesner 18-21. Zur1. §. I. Praes., Herz 14. 

* Die Zahlen in Klammern geben die in gebundener Rede vorkommenden 
Formen, Formen aus spriichwértlichen Wendungen, aus Formeln und 
Citaten sowie die Beispiele aus den Briefen von ¢. Sie bleiben in den 
folgenden Additionen unberiicksichtigt. 

d. h. also ausschlieszlich aller zweifelhaften Quantititen. 
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a. Vokatltsche. 








thue 13 thu und lasse A 266, 23; D 2! 
thue (1) schrey (1) ? 
thu (1) 
13 2 
b. Ligutde. 
verhele 3 
fahre 3 
schwére, schwere 12 
17 
C. Nasatle. 
a. mM, 
komme 21 komm ich a 893, 17. Om 17, 16; On. 
y 158, 29 3 } 
nehme, neme, hinunter komm Wm 264, 22 I 
nemme 20 nimm ‘ (1) 
komm Wm t6g9, 17 I 
41 4 I 
Bon, 
scheine 2 
spinne I 
3 
a. Labtiale. 
a, b, 
bleibe 5 bleib ich A 341, 11; D 2 
schreibe II geb ich Z 838, 13. A 364,31; D 
treibe 4 Wm 189, 14. R 283, 3. 145,26. 7397,1 7 
sterbe 12 gib ich Z 841, 4. Y 326,6. 7 412, 25 3 
gebe 18 gib euch y 197, 23 I j 
hebe 2 geb, gib (2) 
gib* 3 
52 13 3 
B. f. 
werffe 4 hilff ich Wm 186, 30 1 
treffe I wirff (1) 
schlaffe I 
6 I 





1 Die 1. Col. rechter Spalte soll zeigen, wie weit sich Apokope resp. 
Synkope unabhingig vom Stammesausgang erkliiren liesze. In der1. P., wo 
die Endung im Ganzen fest, gelingt dies noch ziemlich gut: mit Abzug der ' 
rein oberdeutschen bleiben nur 7 apokopierte Formen (darunter 6 Kiirzen) 
unerklirt. Besagte Col. enthilt Formen vor vokalischem Anlaut, mit en- 
klitischem Pronomen und mit hochtonigem Praefix. 
2 Die durch das i als oberdeutsch gekennzeichneten Formen erscheinen 
auszer bei sehen und sprechen stets gekiirzt. 
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e. Gutturale. 





a. g. 
? schweige (und lig, lieg ich ¢ 241,16, R 321, 16 2 
stets so in 
geschweige) 10 schweig ¢ 276, 21 (1) 
erwege I sing (1) 
schlage i 
trage 5 
fange 2 
19 2 
B.. &. 
stecke I 
I 
y. ch, A. 
ziehe 6 befehl ich A 34,8; D 2 
breche I versprech ich Z 788, 16 I 
befehle 4 sprich (1) 
spreche 4 seh (1) 
spriche I sprich Wm 166, 8 I 
sehe I12 
sihe, siehe 14 
stehe 24 
fahe 6 
gehe 8 
180 3 I 
Jf. Dentale. 
} a. a. 
finde 18 wird ich Wm 230, 16 I 
werde 160 werd (2) 
find 1 
178 I I 
8. t. 
schreite 3 rath ich 7 414, 7 I 
biete I halt ich R 274, 30 I 
gelte 2 halt (vor Vok.) R 315, 25 I 
fechte 3 bitt (vor Vok.) 7 367, 9 I 
bitte 58 halt (1) 
' halte 61 bitt (1) 
rathe, rahte 8 bitt 2 
bitte (1) 
136 4 2 
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a, S. 
preise 
weise 


B. ss, 2. 
befleisse 
reisse 
schliesse 
messe 
sitze 
lasse 
saltze 
heisse 
stosse 
schliesse 


JS 





Kern, 


g. S-Stimme. 


I 
4 
5 
03 schiesz ich A 364, 38; D 
2 lasz ich A 366, 24; D. R 328, 22 
3 frisz 
I schmeisz 
3 sitz 
37 wasch 
2 
3 
I 
(1) 
60 
Volle. Apokopierte 
Vokalische Stimme 13 2 
Liquide 17 
Nasale, a. m 41 5 
Bn 3 
Labiale, @. b 52 16 
ae 6 I 
Gutturale, a. g 19 2 
3k I 
y. ch, h 180 4 
Dentale, a. d 178 2 
3t 136 6 
S—, a.s 5 
B. ss, z 60 Il 
711 49 
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to 


w 


Jt 
_ 


Apokope.’ 


», 
13% 


11g 
24% 


14% 


9% 


ne 


to 
A» 


~ 
~ 





Einmal begegnet als 1. P. ditten, D6, 356, 34. 


hold, AZ. Gr. § 339. 


Kehrein I § 345. Da die 
Ausgaben ¢ haben und zwei Wortausgiinge auf x 
gehen, liegt wohl ein Druckfehler vor. 


Wein- 
andern 
voraul. 


1 Die Zahlen der letzten Col. sind natiirlich da wertlos, wo das Material 


zu diirftig. 


darthun. 


In solchen Fallen wird erst die Summierung aller Personen zu 
Ende das wahre Verhalten der betreffenden Stimme gegen folgendes ¢ 





— 
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2. S. 1. PRAES. 


Sie kommt 206 (+ 8) X von 44 Verben vor—ausschliesz- 
lich der Verben werden, sein, thun, wollen und der Prae- 
terito-praesentia. Sod/en allein zeigt e und ist beson- 
ders gezihlt—. Volle Formen 124 (+1); synkopierte 
82 (+ 7), d. h. Synkope bei 40% aller Verben; bei den 
langstimmigen betriigt sie 30%, bei den kurzstimmigen 
60%; bei den Verben mit stimmhaftem Ausgang 54%, 
bei denen mit stimmlosem 30%; in den Formen mit Infi- 
nitivvokal 33%, in denen mit eigentiimlichem' 44%; Col. 
II, 1 erklirt kaum noch die Hilfte der Synkope; das % 
Verhiiltnis zwischen Col. I, 2” und II, 1 ist 33/44. Ordnet 
man die Verben wieder nach ihrem Stammesausgang, so 
ergeben sich obige Resultate wie folgt: 


a. Vokaltsche. 


vacat.° 
b. Liquide. 
verliehrest I schierst du Y 373, 7 I 
stielest I fallst 2 
fortfihrest A 326, 2; D 2 
3 3 13 
c. Nasale. 
a.m, 
kommest 2 komstu, kommstu, kommst du 
hinweg nimmest A 283, 26; D 2 A6, 479,39; D. Wm 192,24; 
371.9; 433, 10 5 
nimstu A 360, 23; D 2 
davon kommst A 17, 22; D 2 
heimkommst Y 327, 17 I 
komst, kommst (2) 
komst, kommst 8 
nimmst, nimst 6 
29 10 14 


'Wilmanns I § 282, 2,a, b. Von Jagemann 419, 420. 

? Die 2. Col. links (I, 2) soll nur zeigen, dasz die Bedingungen, die in Col. 
1 rechts (II, 1) Synkope begiinstigen, sie nicht herbeizufiihren brauchen. 

3 Von ¢hun findet sich nur das regelrechte ¢hust. 
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B. m. 


gewinnest 
gewinnest du R 340, 17 


a, 6, 


bleibest 

gibest, giebest 
gribest 

bleibest du Z 769, 11 


ee 
hilfest 


a. §. 
schweigest 
betreugest 


B. k. 
steckest 
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2 ésd! 


a. Labiale. 


3 bleibst du Y 433, 11 I 
10 gibst du, gibstu Y 412, 1.y 182,6 2 
2 vorgibst A, D 152, 4; 340, 7 4 
I gibst (1) 
gibst I 
" 8 7 I 
I schliffst du Z 734, 16 I 
lauffst du A 56,9; D 2 
triffst 
wirffst 2 
I oS 


e. Gutturale. 


I steigst du Y 433, 9 
I zeugst du Y 401, 7 
ligstu A 6, 536,14; D 
fingst du Z 736,8 
zeugst ( 
treugst 


So = DN = 


— 


3 
liegst 2 
tragst 3 
hingst I 


cS) 
wn 
© 


= 
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y. ch, kh. 
sihest, siehest 21 wiichstu A 256, 31; D 2 
, stehest 7 
gehest 4 
ziehest du A 322, 32; D 2 
sihestu, siehestu, sihest du, 
siehest du Z 721, 19; 812, 
7.A; D 426, 23; 344, 18. 
Wm 188, 21. g 159, 10. r 
351, 3. D 1, 415, 11, 13. 
¢ 39, 2. 12 
stehestu, stehest du A 33.7; 
D. y 183, 20 3 
anzeuhest R 340, 2 I 
) 32 18 2 
J. Dentale. 
a, d, 
bindest 2 
findest 4 
findestu, findest du A 261, 
20; D. Om g4, 25; On 3 
6 3 : 
3. t. 
bittest I vorhiltst A 270, 7 I 
; haltest 2 hiiltst : (1) 
trittest du A 152, 14; D 2 
hiiltest du A 29,17; D 2 
vorhiiltest D 1, 330, 28 I 
a % I 
g. S-Stamme. 
ns 
weisest I weist I 
liesest I 
! weisestu, weisest du Wm 193, 
21; 192, 22 2 


to 
nN 
— 


ng mee oe 


| 
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B. ss, 2. 
beissest 2 lastu, liist du A 287, 29; D. 
geniessest 2 Y 425, 11 3 
missest 2 heistu A 336, 30; D 2 
sitzest 3 anlist A 359,14; D 2 
lassest f heist 2 
sitzest (1) frisst 4 
liissest du Om 108, 12; On I vergist, vergiszt 3 
heissestu A; D 23, 14; list, liisst 7 
458, 25, 30 6 
Is 7 7 16 
Volle. Synkopierte. Synkope 
a. Vokalische Stimme 
b. Liquide 4 3 13% 
c. Nasale, a. m 4 24 86% 
B.n 3 
d. Labiale, a.b 16 3 33% 
3. f I ¢ 864 
e. Gutturale, a. g 2 I4 874 
3. k I 
y. ch, h 50 2 4% 
f. Dentale, a.d 9 
3, t 8 I 11g 
g. S—,as } I 209 
3, ss, z 22 23 51% 
I24 52 40% 


Die jiingere 2. P.' von sod/len kommt 36 & vor und zwar: 
solst, sollst 16 X, sollest 20 X z. B. A 32, 28; D. 


3. S. I. PRAEs. 


Wird, zwst, thut sind nicht mitgeziihlt. Sonst kommen 
122 Verben in 2074 (+247) Formen vor. Volle: 920 
(+ 47), synkopierte: 1154 (+ 200); @satz der Synkope: 
56. Die langen Stiimme synkopieren 35%, die kurzen 784; 
die stimmhaften Ausgiinge 61%, die stimmlosen 50%; die 
Formen mit I[nfinitivvokal 41%, die mit eigentiimlichem 
71%; Col. II, 1 erkliirt nur ein Fiinftel der Synkope; % 


Franke § 234, I. 
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Verhiiltnis zwischen I, 2 und II, 1: 21/20. Die einzelnen 
Stammesausgiinge verhalten sich folgendermaszen : 


Volle. Synkopierte. Synkope. 





a. Vokalische Stimme 9 4 31% 
b. Liquide 32 76 70% 
c. Nasale, «a.m I 233 99% 
B.n 4! 2 2% 

d. Labiale, a. b 120 165 58% 
B. f 3 84 97% 

e. Gutturale, a. g 48 123 72% 
B.k 19 19 664% 

y, ch, h 449 74 14% 

f. Dentale, a.d 105 5 4% 
B.t II ISI 93% 

g. S a.s 33 9 21% 
3. ss, sch, z 58 210 78% 

g20 1154 56% 


1. 3. P. I. PRAES. 


Das e der Endung ist nur in folgenden Fillen syn- 
kopiert: Bei nachgestelltem Pronomen, gehn wir € 327, 
30. Im Metrum: stehn A 22, 8; D; gehn DI 1, 149 
(Kupfer). Son ¢ 270, 3; wolln ¢ 260, 14. 

Erwiihnung verdient: ¢huen § 361, 26.' 

Findend D 2, 348, 9: | (A, B: finden) ist durch das 
folgende ‘aufsiehend’ veranlaszter Druckfehler. Uber 
friihes Verdriingen von ext im Elsissischen, Weinhold, 
Al. Gr. § 342. 


2. P. I. PRAES. 


40 Verben (auszer sey#), 341 (+0) Belege. Davon 228 
(+0) voll, 113 (+0) synkopiert. Synkope 33%. Bei den 
langen Stiimmen 28%, bei den kurzen 35%; bei den stimm- 
haften Ausgiingen 30%, bei den stimmlosen 38%. Col. II, 
1 erklirt iiber die Hiillte der Synkope; ihr Verhiltnis 
zu I, 2 ist: 57/24. Die einzelnen Stimme: 


' Shumway 146. 
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Volle. Synkopierte. Synkope. 











a. Vokalische Stimme 2 II 85% 
Liquide 45 27 38% 
c. Nasale, a. m 2 7 78% 
B.n 30 14 32% 
d. Labiale, a. b 7 3 30% 
B. f 2 13 87% 
e. Gutturale, a. g II 4 27% 
B.k 

y. ch, h 24 4 14% 
f. Dentale, a. d 58 2 3% 
3.t 10 (ey 

g. S ,as I 
3. ss, sch 36 28 44% 
228 113 33% 

S. Imp.' 


Ausschlieszlich des oft belegten Imp. von sehen, der 
nur 2 X ohne ¢ erscheint, kommen 336 (+ 31) Imperative 
von 54 Verben vor. 141 (+4) Formen oder 42% haben e 
angenommen; von langstiimmigen 55%, von kurzen Stim- 
men 33%; von stimmhaften 257, von stimmlosen 52%; von 
denen mit Infinitivvokal 52%, von denen mit eigentiimli- 
chem 7%. Die alten j-Praesentien finden sich nur 3 X 
belegt, darunter eine apokopierte Form: ed n 392, I9. 





Ohne e. Mit e. Mit e. 

a. Vokalische Stimme 17 8 32% 

Liquide 3 3 50% 

c. Nasale, a.m 24 3 11% 
B.n I 

d. Labiale, a. b 35 4 10% 

3. f 7 3 30% 

e. Gutturale, a. g 15 6 29% 
B.k I 

y. ch, h II 52 71% 
f. Dentale, a. d 3 

B.t 16 5 24% 
g. S ,a.s 3 

8B. ss, sch 67 49 42% 

195 I4I 42% 


1 Wilmanns I§ 281. Herz 25, 29. Wiesner 20. 
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P. Imp. 


Von 171 (+ 5) Formen—32 Verben—sind 40 (+ 5) oder 
23% gekiirzt; bei den langstimmigen 11%, bei den kurz- 
stiimmigen 40% ; bei den stimmhaften 41%, bei den stimm- 
losen 18%. 

‘Seyd, thut’ sind nicht miteingerechnet. 


Volle. Synkopierte. Synkope. 
a. Vokalische Stimme 








Liquide 6 2 25% 
c. Nasale, a.m 4 7 64% 
Bon 
d. Labiale, a. b 6 6 50% 
p.f 2 3 60% 
e. Gutturale, a. g 4 I 20% 
B.k 
y. ch, h 67 5 7% 
f. Dentale, a.d 
Bit 12 0% 
g. S——,4a.s 3 
8. ss 27 16 37% 
131 40 23% 


1. 3. S. C. PRAES. 

Abgesehen von sein (825 sey, sez: 143 seye)' kommen 1442 
(+ 81) Formen von 100 Verben vor. Davon sind 21 (+ 76) 
oder 1% gekiirzt; von den langsylbigen 2%, von den kurz- 
sylbigen 1“; von stimmhaften 1%, von stimmlosen 2%. 

Volle. Apokopierte. Apokope. 








a. Vokalische Stimme 36 
b. Liquide 251 7 3% 
c. Nasale, a. m 85 
B.n 2 
d. Labiale, a. b g6 4 4% 
B. f 2 2 4% 
e. Gutturale, a. g 96 2 2% 
Bik I5 
y. ch, h 158 
f. Dentale, a, d 249 
B.t 49 I 2% 
g. S ,a.$ 15 
3. ss, sch, z 227 5 2% 
1421 21 1% 


1 In B 108 sey, seis 112 seye. 
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2. S. C. PRAEs. 

Unter den 151 Formen aller Stiimme haben 106 e. 
Ohnee: mégst Ag, 23; D. seyst, 23 X (gegen 19 seyes¢) und in 
den Briefen vons: nemst, haltst, wolst. 

5. & F.C. PRARS. 

Die Endung ist ex. Beim Verbum substantivum, sey 
11Q: seyn, seten 51. 

2. P. C. PRAEs. 

Es kommen nur 46 Formen und zwar von nur 8 Verben 
vor. Synkope nur einmal im Metrum : még? € 204, 2. 

1. 3. S. 1. PRAET.’ 

11237 (+29) Formen fast aller Verben. 8214 (+ 24) 
Formen ohne ¢, 3023 (+ 5) mite. Mithin haben 27% ¢ an. 
genommen; von den langsylbigen 317, von den kurzsylbi- 
gen 23%; von den stimmhaften Ausgiingen 18%, von den 
stimmlosen 43%. 

a. Vokatische. 


gehye Y 322, 27 
schnie 
schrie 


= 6b 


mn 


schrye, schriehe, schrihe z. B. A 57, 3; D 2 


uw 


spiehe Z 736, I9 


2 eae 


PA) 
w 
' 


b. Liquide. 
Nicht mitgeziihlt ist das hiiufige war. IM are findet sich 
9X, Z 815, 6. Om, On 120, 7; 130, 28. Wm 150, 6; 186, 





2. R299, 35. Y 304,9. y 185, 23. € 325, 13. 
fror 2 
verlor, verlohr 1¢ verlore, verlohre Om 25, 12; On. Wm 233, 
28. Y¥ 374,2 

erscholl 2 erscholle Om 138, 21; On y 152, 32 2 
gebar 2 
schur, schor } schure A 363, 11; D 2 
stahl, stal, stall 23 stahle Om 104, 31; On I 
fuhr, fur 119 fuhre z. B, A 51,19; D 19 
schwur 37 
fiel, fiehl 125 fiele, fiehle z. B. A 192, 37; D 42 
fiel (1) 

3390 69 


' Wiesner 31-33. Herz17 ff. Franke § 229. 








' 
| 
; 
| 
} 
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c. Nasale. 








a, m, . 
t kam, kahm 886 kame, kahme z. B. DC 269, 29; 286, 31 28 
kam (4) 
nam, nahm, namb 431 nahme, name z. B, D 1, 25, 12; 68, 19 27 
1317 55 
B. nN. 
schien 35 schiene z. B. A 34,26; D 73 
bran I 
ran, rann Z ranne (2) 
sann, san, sonn 21 sanne, sonne z. B. D fr. 351, 11 II 
spanne Y 293, 24; 402, 29 2 
gewan, gewann 10 gewane, gewanne, gewonne Ao, 569, 23; 
D. y 167, 3 3 
, 72 89 
a. Labiale. 
a ob, 
blieb, bleib 77 bliebe, blibe z. B. A 6, 525, 12; D 29 
rieb 4 riebe D 1, 443, 10. Y 416, 12 2 
schrieb, schrib 21 schriebe z. B. A 381, 15; D 22 
trieb 36 triebe z. B. Wm 157, 6; 262, 8 15 
schob, schoob 6 
stob 2 stobe Om 42, 3; On I 
verdarb I 
starb 16 
warb 8 warbe Wm 273, 20. R 311, 35. ¥ 55,4 3 
gab 482 gabe z. B. Om, On 30, 17; §2, 18 10 
gabe (2) 
grub 4 
hub 7o hube z B. Om, On 63, 24; II5, 33 9 
; hieb s hiebe Om 131,20; On. Wm 154,7. y 109,26 3 
wae 94 
ae 
griff, griefl 36 griffe, grieffe z. B. A 282, 27; D 17 
pfiff 2 
soft Is soffe A 148, 13; D. Y 391, 12. ¥ 93, 2 4 
halff, half 70 halffe z. B. Om, On 43, 13; I11, 19 II 
half (1) 
warfl, warf, wurfl a warffe Om 39, 6; On. Y. 411, 1 2 
traff, traf, troff 58 traffe, trafe z. B. D1,427,1.0m 129,15; On 7 
schuff 2 
schlieff 27 schlieffe z. B. A 106, 34; D 8 
| kieffe ¢ 251, 28 I 
lieff, lief 65 lieffe z. B. A 168, 10; D 35 
rieff 4 rieffe Y 320, 23 I 
355 6 





b 3 








schwieg, schwig 


stieg 

flog 

flog 

log 

betrog 

20g 

trang, drang 


gelung, gelang 
rang 
verschlang 
schwang 
sang 
sprang 
zwang 
verbarg 
pilag 

lag 

wog, wug 
schlug 
schlug 
trug 

fieng, fing 
fieng 
gieng, ging 
gieng 
hing, hieng 


B. R. 
sanck 
stanck 
tranck 


erschrack 
stack 


y. ch, kh. 


schlich, schliech 


strich, striech 








ns 
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e. Gutturale. 
gedige A 6, 495, 16; D 2 
gige Wm 183, 19 I 
schwiege Om 75, 26; On. y 47, 18 2 
stiege, stige z. B. Om 131, 33; On tl 
zoge z. B. DC 269, 30; 271, 31 19 
klange Z 761, 20 I 
gelunge Y 303, 8 1 
sprange D 1, 378, 11 I 
lage DC 267, 15 I 
woge D 2, 32,1. DC 269,29. Y 429, 32 3 
schluge € 224, 6 I 
truge r344, 15. R 306, 15 2 
fienge, finge z. B. A 6, 577, 26; D 33 
gienge z. B. Om, On 33, 23; 120, 29 15 
hienge, hinge z. B. A 261, 32; D 5 
g5 
malcke Y 347, 22 I 
stacke Z 761, 9; 766, 5 2 
3 
gliche z. B. A 290, 5; D 5 
liehe z. B. A 184, 35; D 13 
schliche, schlieche z. B. Wm 240, 14; 277, 22 22 


wo 


striche z. B. A 328, 25; D 








fo 
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y. ch, h. 
wiche Wm 210, 18. Y¥ 431, 30. Z 828, 21 3 
ziehe A, D 206, 2; 229, 19 4 
> flohe z. B. A 393, 22; D 5 
kroch II 
roch 4 roche A 94, 38; D.Om 138,4; On.y 57,7 4 
zoch I zohe A 559, 6; D. Om 29, 24; On. Wm 
201, 24; 202, 20 5 
brach 27 
. befahl go befahle, befohle z. B. Wm 172, 4 8 
sprach 98 sprache D 2, 254, 11 
sprach (2) 
stach 8 stache Wm 246, 11 I 
geschah I geschahe z. B. A 25, 29; D 95 
sah I sahe z. B. A 13, 31; D 647 
sah (1) 
’ scceants 
276 821 
| J. Dentale. 
a. d. 
schied 8 schiede DC 275, 22. y 89, 21; 121, 3 3 
band 18 bande z. B. Om, On 89, 11; 106, 32 6 
fand, fandt, fant, fund 284 fande, fante z. B. Om, On 41, 16; 42, 2 138 
schund 2 schunde Wm 234, I4 I 
verschwand, ver- 
schwandt 13 verschwande z. B. Y 385, I1; 434, 14 4 
wand 9 wande Y 329, 18; 356, 20. b 252, 8 3 
ward, wurd 846 wurde, wiirde z. B. A Ig, 34; 21,9 419 
ward, wurd (5) 
lud 6 lude z. B. Om, On 42, 24; 59, 16 8 
stund, stand 229 stunde, stiinde 127 
! 1415 79G 
3. ¢, 
litte z. B. A 6, 517, 28; D 8 
ritt 26 ritte z. B. A 36, 26; D 26 
schnitt, schnit, schnidt 14 schnitte z. B. y 108, 8; IgI, I 20 
schritte A 138, 27; D 2 
stritte A 8,21; D ,2 
bot, bott 30 botte, bote 18 
sotte Y 324, 24 I 
galte, golte z. B. y 130, 32. € 252, 4 I2 
schalt 4 schalte y 21,18. Z 765, 8 3 
fochte z. B. A 263,9; D 5 
, flochte Y 359, 21 I 
bat, bath, batt 107 bate z. B. R 300, 15 ; 303, 14 10 
trat, tratt 42 tratte, trate z. B. y 111, 11; 141, 21 12 
briet 2 
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B. t. 
hielt 
rieth, rieht 


that, that 
thit 


a. s. 


wiesz! 

lasz, las 
genasz 
wuchs 
bliesz, blies 


B. ss, sch, 2. 
bisz 
beflisz 
risz, riesz 


schmisz, schmiesz 
verdrosz 

flosz 

gosz 

genosz 

schosz 

schosz 

schlosz 

trasch 


asz 
frasz 

vergasz, vergas 
masz 

sasz 

wusch 

liesz, lies 

liesz 

hiesch 

hiesz 

stiesz 


1 So auch A 180, 19; 368, 12. 


288 


we 
uw 





(1) 


7 
“s 
te wo 


7) 


wn 
Ad 


to 


8 
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hielte z B. A, D 31, 39; 90, 36 166 
riethe, riete, riehte z. B. A 19, 30; D 22 
spielte Wm 281, 4. y 171, 2 2 
thiite, thate z. B. Y 299, 20; 334, 23 26 
thate (1) 

335 
g. S-Stamme. 
priese z. B. A 256,9; D 4 
wiese, wise z B.A 27,31; D 78 
lase, lasse z. B. A 50, 15; D 17 


genase A 402, 19, D 2 
wuchse Om, On 18, 32; 84, § 2 
bliesse, bliese z. B. y 108, 19; 113, 26 3 

III 
bisse z. B. A 306, 12; D 4 
beflisse, befliedse z. B. A 250, 39; D 15 
risse, riesse z.B Z 772, 21 3 
schiesse y I5I, I I 
schmiesse € 249, I9 I 
verdrosse, vertrosse z. B. Wm 152, 18 9 
flosse D 1, 393. 31. Y 322,5. > 71, 24 3 
gosse z. B. Wm 156, 17; 187, 16 4 
genosse z. B. A 50, 36; D 17 
schosse D 1, 140, 26 I 
schlosse z. B. Z 753. 27; 754. 22 22 
verlosche y 28, 25 I 
asse z. B. Y 364, 7 5 
vergasse Y 410,18. y 155,9 2 
masse Om 52, 21; On. Wm 280, 33. Y 316,31 3 


sasse, sase z. B. R 271, 9, 16 36 


liesse, liese, liesze, z. B. A 86, 23; 88,13 348 





hiesse, hiese z. B. A 23, 19; D 38 
stiesse, stiese z. B. A 6, 515,17; D 8 
526 


Wiesner 31. Ein Versehen ist gleichfalls 


ib. 32 diesse als alleinige Form fiir A ; vgl. A 7, 21; 12, 2, etc 
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Ohne e. Mit e. Mit e. 

a. Vokalische Stimme 53 27 35% 
b. Liquide 330 69 17% 
c. Nasale, a.m 1317 55 4% 
Bon 72 89 55% 

d. Labiale, a. b 735 94 11% 
3. f 355 86 19% 

e. Gutturale, a. g 1932 98 4% 
B. k 81 3 4% 

y. ch, h 276 821 75% 

f. Dentale,a.d 1415 709 33% 
B.t 797 335 30% 

g. S-.Stiimme, a. s 45 III 71% 
3. ss, sch, z 806 526 39% 

8214 3023 27% 


In D 2, 346, 36 steht verstunden ich gegen verstund von 
A und verstunde von B. Weinhold, AZ. Gr. § 201, c, Ende. 
Es kann aber auch ein bloszer Druckfehler sein, da zwei 
Infinitive kurz voraufgehen. Beritten A 239, 15; B; D, 
dem kein vokalischer Anlaut folgt, ist als Part. zu fassen. 


2. S. I. PRAET. 


Diese Person kommt nur 14 X vong Verben vor. Die 
Endung ist stets es?. 


1. 3. P. I. PRAET. 


Das » der Endung en fillt 3 X ab:' auszsahe y 417, 5. 
ware A 202, 35; B(D waren). Wm 443, 20(Wb waren). 
In B ist das ¢ 3 X nach r synkopiert: warn B 377,7; 


410, 24; 651, 19. 
2. P. I. PRAET. 


Nur ein Beleg: “esset y 18, 30. 


1. 3. S. C. PRAET. 


62 Verben, 2872 (+ 11) Formen, darunter 70 (+ 11) 
gekiirzte. Die Apokope erreicht somit nur 2%, wovon 
' Von Bahder 73. 
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Col. II, 1 iiber die Hiilfte erkliirt; bei den langen Stiim- 
men betriigt sie 3%, pei den kurzen 17%; bei den stimm- 
haften 2%, bei den stimmlosen 5%. 


Volle. Apokopierte. Apokope. 


a. Vokalische Stimme I 

b. Liquide ; 1289 33 2g 
c. Nasale, a. m 118 4 3% 

oon 3 

d. Labiale, a. b 25 
3. f 32 I 3% 
e. Gutturale, a. g IIl4 1g 14% 

B. k I 

y. ch, h 51 

f. Dentale, a. d 1000 
7 66 12 15% 

g. S-Stimme, a. s 7 

3, ss, sch, z 96 


2. S. C. PRAET. 
14 Verben kommen gg X vor, 4 darunter in Metrum. 
E-Synkope 3 X: wérst A 74, 29; D gegen 33 volle 
Formen. J/ieszt g 263, 7 (Metr.). 


 & &. ©. PRART. 
Das x fillt ab in: wére y 417,20. In A XXX, 11; D; 
I (B wéren) kann wire auch als S. gelaszt werden. Hi/ffe, 
Lesart von D, wenigstens nach B 442, 36 (Bobertag, 
Kurz: Aiilffen, wie A, B). 


2. P. C. PRAET. 


Es kommen nur 6 Verben in dieser Person vor. Unter 
den 34 Formen findet sich nur eine (mit nachgestelltem 
Pronomen) ohne e- ¢riigt y 88, 19. 
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INF. 


Die Endung ist ex... Ausgenommen: 

1. Ent in betragent € 342, 1. Weinhold, AZ Gr. § 178 
oder Druckfehler? (Vorauf geht ‘irgents’). 

2. N-Apokope:’ sey Om 40, 1; On. 

3. E-Synkope: verliehrn € 238, 22. stehn [ 328, 24; 339, 
14, 30. gehn A 6, 532, 23. Im Metrum: grein P 4, 24, 33. 
sehn A; D 22,9; 46,10. g 272, 6. stehn Z 778, 3. gehn 
Z 778, 2. Die Schreibungen in ¢:° stehln, fahrn, fallin, 
solln, wolln; nehmn,; schretbn, treibn, gebn, grabn,; helffn, 
werfin, laufin,; flichn, stehn, gehn; werdn, ladn,; befleissn, 
giesen, geniessn, lassn, heissn, wissn. 


PART. PRAES. 


Neben der gewdhnlichen schriftdeutschen Endung 
findet sich: 

1. gelegentlich ende :* liigende A 6, 495, 29: D. findende 
A 439,3; D. defehlende A 163,29; D.R 321,30. sprechende 
A 34, 36; D. ¢reffende A 30, 28; D. A 6, D 481, 7; 587, 2. 
gebende A 6, 575, 36; D. sehende Y 391,17. schlagende A 
6,515,19; D. Jdlassende y 38, 28; 138, 1. 

2. alem. ent:* schreventen Om 112, 32; On. stilischweigents 
a $74, 28. stedent A 420,6; D. stinckent Y 299,9. schwer- 
rent Om 86, 11; On. stehent Y 297, 24. gehent € 209, 12; 
241, 15.° 

3. oberdeutsch:’ s7tzet (+ Dativ) a 873, 11; 8 sitzend. 


1 Einmal findet sich beim schwachen Verb ene; /ebene B 811, 10. 

*? Weinhold, A/. Gr. $ 350, 370. 

® Vgl. ¢ 406, 18 ff. 

4Von Wiesner nicht behandelt. Brenner 80. Ha/tende Moscherosch 314, 
18. Bittende Schupp XXV, 5; sprechende ib. XXVI, 25. Beim schw. 
Verb finden sich bei Grimmelshausen 53 Beispiele. 

5 Weinhold, AZ. Gr. § 352. 

® schneidenten G K 279. 

7 Weinhold, A7hd. Gr. 3 373. Kehrein I § 356, 4. 
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PART. PERF.’ 


A. Das Praefix. 

1. Verdopplung. Das Part von essen’ lautet gew6hn- 
lich gessen (21 X); daneben geessen Y 376, 27. R 340, 17 
und gegessen R 308, 10. 

2. Oberdeutsche e-Synkope® begegnet in: anghoren D 6, 
355, 23. gnommen n 371, 27 (Metr.) und to X in s, in 
gstohln; gnomn,; glesan, glesn, glegn; gsehn; gtragn, gthan ; 
2X inn: getragn, gwesn. 

3. Wegfall... In der stk. Form der Praeterito-praesen- 
tien. Wéssen ist 1 X belegt, R 335, 8. In analoger Con- 
struction erscheinen: he/ffen, sehen, lassen, heissen. Einmal 
auch fahen A 406,27; D. Stets in worden, auch wenn es 
nicht Hiilfsverb, z. B. A 6, 33; 35, 19; 36, 31. Aommen 
(384 x), gekommen findet sich nur: D 1, I, 12; 203, 5; 2, 
67,22. DC 274,17; 307, 20. Gangen; gegangen z. B. A 
410,6; D; Verhiiltnis 194:9. Gleichhiiufig neben erhal- 
tenem Praefix in: dlieben, bliben (21:22); geben (Verhiiltnis 
beim einfachen Verb 107: 108). Gelegentlich neben voller 
Form in: ¢rieben (Metr.) D 1, 7, 33; 52, 23. worsogen A 
188, 24; D. funden A, D 139, 28; 175, 27. R 313, 23. 
anboren Z 751, 6. troffen® € 234, 19: 248, 14; 249, 26. Z 
739, 22. grabens 261, 32. tragen Z 735,15. einsaltzen D 
2, 346, 34 (A, B etngesaltzen ; 1 eingesaltzet). sothan y 128, 
18 | miszsthan € 394, 24)." 

B. Die Endung. 

1. E-Synkope. Nach r: geborn, gebohrn z. B. A 77, 10; 
D. Verhiltnis zur vollen Endung 13:131. In verseAn 
D 2, 170, 29 (A, B versehen); unangesen A 375, 12 (B, D 
unangeschen). Tragn Z 735, 15. Im Metrum: verlohrn, 
gebohrn, gegebn, begrabn. In den Briefen von ¢ 22 X, in 9 
2X. 

! Weinhold, AZ. Gr. § 352. 

* Grimm, W2, essen. 

3 Lauchert 152. 

* Franke § 233. Von Bahder 73, 78. Herz 26-28. 


5 Heyne, W42, 
® Moscherosch 394, 26. 
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2. -Apokope liegt vor in kénune D 2, 358, 20. 
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3. Wegfall.’ gebunde Y 456, 31; B(M gebundene). 


Die folgende Tabelle — eine Summierung aller Per- 
sonen, bei denen das e¢ nicht mehr fest — ist eine Abstu- 
fung der Stammesausgiinge je nach ihrem Verhalten gegen 
folgendes e. 




















E-A pokope, resp. Synkope. £-Annahme. 
e = _ e 

I m 255 280 52% m 1341 58 4% 

2 b 322 ©6202 39% g 1947 104 5% 

= $£ 294 «165 36% b 770 98 11% 
2 4 Vok. 60 18 23% Liq 333 72 18% 
H 5 Ss 68 10 13% Vok. 70 35 33% 
= 6 Liq 1644 148 8% d I415 712 33% 
7; 2 172 15 8% n 2 go 56% 

8 d 1599 9 1% s 45 II4 72% 

g f 98 110 53% k 81 4 5% 

: 10 k 28 19 40% f 362 89 20% 
3 Ir t 292. «—s«171 37 t 813 340 29% 
: 4 12 ss,sch,z 526 293 36% ss,sch,z 873 575 40% 
5 13. ch,h 979 89 8¢ ch, h 287 873 75% 
6337 1529 19% 840g 3164 27% 


Im Ganzen sind somit 19439 Formen untersucht, 7866 
auf Kiirzung hin, 11573 auf Verliingerung. Die Gesammt- 
kiirzung betriigt 197, die Anliigung von unorganischem 
e 27%. Und zwar kiirzen die langen Stimme unter ihnen 
12% und verliingern 317, die kurzen Stimme kiirzen 25% 
und verliingern 247: die stimmhaften Ausgiinge kiirzen 
16% und verlingern 187, die stimmlosen kiirzen 26%, ver- 
liingern jedoch 44%. 

Rechnet man das Kiirzung, aber auch e-Annahme be- 
giinstigende B’ mit ein, so modifizieren sich obige Resul- 
tate folgendermaszen : 

' Gebaches B 177, 12 (A, D Gebackens). geb B 463, 8 (A, D geden). 
* Griinde, A XXV. 
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E-A pokope, resp. Synkope. E-Annahme. 
e a ae r 

f im 322 350 52% m 1664 89 5% 
; 2 b 374 274 42% g 2346 9215 8% 

S 3 2 332 207 384 b 932 144 13 
; j 4 Vok. 70 21 23% Liq. 418 102 20% 
& 5 s 75 15 17% Vok. 75 54 442% 
& 6 on 195 25 ‘2356 d I§51I2 1137 43% 
7 Liq 1927. 185 9% n 77 +420 61g 
| 8d 1935 II 1% s 50 152 75% 
, of 139 6-133 49% nN 100 6 6% 
: 1I0 k 29 25 46% f 445 120 21% 
3 Ir ss,sch,z 627 374 37% t 943 520 36% 
{12 t 359 202 36% ss,sch,zZ 1008 796 44% 
3 13 ch,h 1I72.s« 122 9% ch, h 358 1131 76% 
7550 I944 20% 9925 45386 32% 


Die Kiirzung steigt um 1%, die e-Annahme um 5%. 


B. DER ABLAUT-.’' 


I. ABLAUTSREIHE. 


Mhd. i—ei (@),i—1i. 
A. Praes. Nicht diphthongisiertes 7’ findet sich 1 x 
in geschwiege D 2, 342, 27.’ 


B. Praet.' Der Vokal’ ist im S. die Regel, der alte 
Diphthong findet sich nur 5 X :* d/etb A 6, 497, 36; D. 
schrey Om 32,9; On. schreyi Wm 444, 30 (Kurz: schrye 
aus Wb). werse D 2, 323, 36 (Kurz, Bobertag: wvese aus A, 


! Die Ablautsreihen des 16, Jhdt., Herz 20, 21. 

®? Weinhold, AZ. Gr. 3 131. Lauchert 143. Von Bahder 79. 

3 So auch 6 827, 23. 

4 Zum Praet. aller Reihen, Herz 28, 29. 

5 Zur Geschichte der Verdriingung dieses Singulardiphthongs durch den 
Pluralvokal im Friihneuhochdeutschen vgl. Franke $ 236. Lauchert 150. 
Shumway 1g. Weidling XXX. Miiller-Fraureuth too. Von Bahder 78. 
Von Jagemann 422. Behaghel § 115, 2. Weinhold, 4/. Gr. § 333. 

® schreibe B6, gol, 12. weise K 693. greiff Moscherosch 338, 22. 
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B).’ Eindringen von ez in den Plural’ liegt 2 & vor: d/ez- 
ben’ Wm 212, 8. schreyen D 2, 330, 28; I (A, B, Kurz, 
Bobertag: schryen). Uber die Dehnung von mhd. 2, 
Wilmanns I| § 245 und Part. 


t 


C. Part. Dehnung alter Kiirze ist in offener Sylbe im 
Nhd. eingetreten: Vor Vokalen, den Liquiden und vor n, 
den germ. Spiranten h, v, s, den Medien b, d, g.“. Geht 
man von der Schreibung aus, so ergiebt sich fiir Grim- 
melshausen das folgende Bild: 














A. 
1. Vokalische Ausgange. 
Praet. S. Praet. P; C. Part. 
i ie i ie i ie 
geheyen I 
schneien 2 
schreyen Y 342,4 r 3s 27 22 
speyen I 3 
I 79 27 25 
2. Germ. Spiranten h, §. 
gedeyen I 
leihen® 13 7 28 
zeihen 4 2 7 
weisen A 6, 476, 27, 30; Wm 272,14 1 1§ A 6,505, 21; 
522, 18 ; §27, 14; 523,8. 7385, 
582, 23. Wm 32 3 38 
179, 33 ; 184.23; 
185, 9. & 234, 
18; 236, 23° IO 79 
*preisen 
preisen 4 I 
IO 100 I 24 3 76 


' Uber die Zeit des Ubergangs dieses Verbs in die stk. Flexion, Heyne 
We ; weitere Belege fiir ei Kehrein I, 251. Lauchert 150. 

* Kehrein I, 249 (greyffen). 

3 So auch 8 451, 9. 

* Wilmanns I § 238 ff. Von Bahder No: 1. 

5 lihe B 803, 10. 

® wise B 647, 21. wisse B 6, 837, 12, 15; 905, 24. Indiesem Verb kénnte 
ahd. wizan, das sich mit dem schw. weisen mischte, linger erhaltene Kiirze 
erkliren. Auch die meisten Belege Kehreins zeigen ss. 
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3. Die Medien 6b, d, g. 











Praet. S. Praet. P; C. Part. b 
i ie i ie i ie 
bleiben A 6,525,112; D' 2 103 24 A 6, 500, I 
A 6, £05, 10; 
D 3 31 
reiben 6 5 Wm 275, 18; 
284, 6 2 14 
schreiben A 6, 505, 2, 1 42 6 A 6, 425, 26; 
479, 19; 497, 
34; 506, 14; 
§20, 24; §2I, 
6: 569, 3%. 
Wm 159, 8. 
Y 155, 15. ' 
354. 9; 371, 
9: 372, 25, 
382, 32° 13 146 
treiben SI 31 A6, 472, 10; 
529, 32 Wm 
167, 16° 3 go 
gedeyen A 6,495,16; D 2 
geigen Wm 183, 19 I 
schweigen A 6, 584. 9; D 
€ 260, 204 3. 33 4 Wm 279.7. 7 
410, T4 2 15 
steigen € 208,13. Y¥ 389, H 390, 20 1 12 A 6, D 480, 
27 2 37 25; 500, 31; 
546,6. Y 411, 
28. ¢ 333, 20 8 23 
eee ie aoe Pk v7 
II 272 r 82 31 317 
e 
4. Nasale. 
scheinen 108 17 A6, 508, 13; ; 
D $ 
108 17 2 17 
! blibe Wb 113, 4. dliben B 679, 15. y 
* geschriben B 719, 8; 761, 7. 
3 getriben B 766, 14. 
4 schwige, schwig B 789, 11. Wb 157, 22. 
i 
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B. 
» 1. Ahd. Doppelspiranten ff, ch, ss. 
Praet., S. Praet. P; C. Part. 
i ie i ie i ie 
greiffen 50 Y 29, 27; 94, 70 Z 728,14; 747, 
19; 34.17' 3 14 30. € 209, 8 3 
pfeiffen 2 4 y 167,20 1 I 
schleiffen ? £& 4h 273. & 
& 244, 4 3 
bleichen 4 
gleichen 5 I4 9 
schleichen 42 ¥ 83, 33° 73 
22; 75, 22; 
i 91, 6; 34,9; 
36,24; 109,5 7 6 
streichen IS ¥ 57,7 : 3 23 
weichen 3 I 40 ¢ 325,2 I 
beissen 18 9 8 
befleissen 23 A6, 472,31; 5 €241,7. I 12 a@ 860,14. Wm 
D 2 256,6. 7352,28 3 
reissen 6. Z 792, 13; 
778, 10 2 15 44 
scheissen y 1§1, 2 5 
verschleissen 2 
schmeissen 2A 439, 19; 
D. €249,19 3 3 
176 Ig 64 2 234 10 
he 
s 
leiden 8 g 33 
e meiden I 
reiten 52 I2 49 
schneiden 34 6 52 
schreiten 2 2 
Streiten 2 6 13 
98 34 154 


A: 1144 ie; 60i. B 760i; 31 ie. 
Einen vollig sichern Schlusz aut die Quantitét erlaubt 
, nur die Schreibung ze. Sie steht nur fiir Linge. Wir 
erhalten so die Grenzen, bis zu denen Dehnung verbiirgt 
ist, in Gruppe A bei 95%, in Gruppe B bei 4%. Zweifel- 


' Von Jagemann 422. *? Wilmanns I § 244. 
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haft kénnte sein, ob 7 stets Kiirze bedeute, und von den 
Konsonantenverdopplungen ist nicht einmal /? ganz 
zuverlissiger Beweis fiir vorhergehenden kurzen Vokal. 
Denn ¢erscheint gelegentlich auch fiir alte Linge (z. B. 
in den Inf. der II. Reihe) und selbst ¢¢ einmal (VII. Reihe) 
nach mhd. @. Gesetzt aber auch, in beiden Fiillen lige 
keine dialektische Kiirzung vor, so bleiben diese Schrei- 
bungen doch die Ausnahmen. Die Dehnung wird daher 
nicht wesentlich iiber die oben gegebenen Zahlen hinaus- 
gehen.” 


D. Grammatischer Wechsel findet sich noch im 
Part. vermitten’ y 60, 28 und im I. Praet. gedige’ A 6, 495, 
16; D, wo die Anfiigung des e die Form den regelrecht ¢ 
zeigenden anschlosz. 


E. Schw. Flexion’ findet sich bei verb/eichen, geigen, 
gleichen, geheyen, lethen, scheiden, schleichen, schneien, be- 
schreyen, speyen. 


F. Contamination von stk. und schw. Conjugation 
liegt vor in friesate.’ 

' Miiller 13. 

® Auf dialektisch erhaltene Kiirze weist ferner das stirkere Abweichen 
von A 6. Kégel XXII; die Druckfehler geben die Aussprache des 
Druckers wieder. Vgl. auch die Verdopplung der Medien, Lauchert 142 
und die Liste, Miiller 13. 

Gewagt scheint es, Grimmelshausen’s Reime zur Quantititsbestimmung 
heranzuziehen. 

8 Spatester Beleg fiir grammatischen Wechsel in diesem Verb bei Grimm. 
Von Jagemann 422. Moscherosch 385, 5. Vermieden G K 347. 

* Grimm, W?, gedethen 1 b und gedeigen II, 4, b. * Kehrein I § 360, 9. 

®In den Gesammtausgaben ferner bei gedeyen, preisen. Spreissen intr. 
G K 121, spreisen refi. X H 3, 303, mhd. sfrizen (Lexer refi.), nhd. spreiszen 
(Sanders, Wé.; Heyne, W6.), spreisste intr. oder refl.G K 572. gespriesen 
refl. (: gemtesen) G 452, gesprissen refl. K 452. Auffillig ist das Praes. sprisst 
refl. G K 406 (Contamination mit spriesst, vgl. spisset fiir spiesset X H 3, 146? 
Oder zu mhd. sfrissen, spriuzen (Lexer) gehirig ?). Das schwache Faktitivum 
Spreitzen A 320,2; D. GK 572. 

1 riiste (von reiszen) E 916. wiesete B 6, 871, 20. 

Auszer\ bei Grimmelshausen fielen mir an solchen Formen auf: diehte 
Von Jagemann 420. 4andte Miiller-Fraureuth 100. schuffte Weinhold, 
Al. Gr. 389. hiengetend Kehrein I § 364. Ferner ib. I $ 339 und Weinhold, 
Al. Gr. 3 345, Ende. 











: 
: 
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' 
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In der folgenden Aufziihlung der einzelnen Verben sind 
dic Stammformen stets angefiihrt, wenn sie belegt sind. 
Bei Doppelformen bestimmt Hiufigkeit des Vorkommens 
die Reihenfolge. Belegstellen finden sich nur bei den 
seltenern Formen und sofern sie nicht schon in Teil A 
gegeben. 


1. beissen — bisz, bisse — gebissen. 
Das Part. verbaist A 6, 473, 7; D kommt vom schw. 
verbeissen, Grimm, W2é. 12, 1o1. 


2. bleiben — blieb, bliebe, blibe, bleib — blieben, bleiben 
- geblieben, blieben, dbliben. 


3. *verbleichen — Part. verblichen z. B. R 318, 20. 
In aktivem Sinne wnverblichen A 176, 34; D. Kehrein III 
$21. Andresen 129. verb/aichte intr. A 88,13; D. Uber 
diesen Bedeutungswandel des schw. Verbs, Grimm, W2. 
12, 138. Blatz | 496. Zur Schreibung des Diphthongs, 
Miiller 16. 

Regelrecht: gedbletcht tr. A 6, D 514, 37; 517, 26. 


4. gedeyen z. B. A 255, 21. Zur Schreibung, Grimm, 
Wd. gedethen 1, d. In der Bedeutung ‘ausschlagen, be- 
kommen’ z. B. A 255,21; D. Grimm, W2. gedethen II, 4, 
e, f. ‘Férderlich sein’ (unpersGnlich) y 10, 30. Grimm, 
Wb. gedethen \I, 4, d. ‘Gereichen’ A 495, 16; D. 
(+‘lassen’) = ‘angedeihen’ z. B. A 434, 30; trs. y 87, 13. 
‘Gelangen’ y 131,9. Grimm, W2d. gedeihen Il, 3. Heyne, 
Wo. gedethen 3 — gedige' — Part. gedyen ¥ 131, 9. 


5. befleissen, *fleissen. Stets refl. auszer im Part. praet. 
— beflisse, beflisz, befliesse. C. beflisse, befltesse — Part. 
beflissen, geflissen z. B. y 53, 16, gefitessen, befliessen. 
Daneben das schw. sich befleissigen. 


' gedeyte H K 4,774. Schw. Flexion tritt nach Grimm, W, gedeihen I, ¢ 
im 18. Jhdt. auf. H erschien 1685. 
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6. geigen — gige. Weitere Spuren stk. Bildung, 
Grimm, W62. geigeten A 143, 10; D. 


7. vergleichen. Zur Flexion Grimm, Wé Shumway 
22. Weidling 103. Von Jagemann 421. Weinhold, A/. 
Gr. 389. — vergliche. gleichete, gletchte’ (‘war gleich’) 
A, D 10, 12; 334, 31; 240, 30— Part. verglichen. 


8. greiffen, gretfen g 258, 4, 8—griff, griffe, gricf, 
grieffe — gegriffen, gegrieffen. 


9. geheyen — gehye. WHiufig, aber sonst stets schw. 
bei Grimmelshausen. Beziiglich der Bedeutungsentwick- 
lung, Grimm, Wé. und 7 399 ff. Ergiinze Spuren stk. 
Bildung des urspriinglich schw. Verbs, Grimm, IV0. ge- 
heyen 9 C. 


10. leiden, leyden — litte, C. litte, lidte z. B. Y 428, 5 
— gelitten, gelidten A 6, 524, 11; D. 
erleiden, im Sinne von ‘ verleiden,’ ist regelrecht schw. 


11. lethen, leyhen — liehe’ — geliehen. 
12. meiden — Part. vermitten. 
13. pfeiffen — pfiff. P. piffen, pfieffen — gepfiffen. 


14. *preisen — eingepriesen y 92, 30 (eingeschniirt). 
Grimm, Wb. breisen, preisen. 


15. preisen. Wenig, und daher nicht schw.,’ belegt. 
Uber seinen Ubergang in die stk. Conj., Grimm, W%. — 
priese A 259, 9; D. A 6, 584,9: D. prieszte y 21, 30 — 
gepriesen’ Y 316, 12. 


16. reiben — rieb, riebe — gerieben, geriben. 


1 So auch G K 336; 406. 

2 Jeyhete B 345, 17. Grimm, W%. Bei Sachs, Clajus, Schottel, Kehrein 
stk. 

8 preisete X H 4, 518. 

4 gepriesen GH K 14. gepreist (: weist) G K 470 





| 
; 
) 
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17. veissen. Im Sinne von ‘zeichnen’ A 58,1; D— 
risz, risse, ricsz, riesse' — gerissen. 


18. veiten, reuten, reitten § 328, 6 (e¢ 48 X, eu 23 X). 
Zur Schreibung eu, Grimm, W2. 8, Sp. 769; zum ¢t, Wein- 
hold, A/. Gr. § 172, 2 — rétt, ritte — geritten. 


19. scheinen — schiene, schien — geschienen, er- 
schinen. 


20. scheissen,’ — schiesse — geschissen. 


21. schleichen’ intr. Das Tr. stk. A 434,38; D. y 73, 
22. 4 391,27; 414,8 — schlich, schliche, schliech, schlieche 
—geschlichen. geschleichetrefl. A6, 479,32; D. Grimm, 
Wo. Dasselbe stk. A 280, 13; D. 


22. schleiffen (‘ gleiten’) Grimm, W2. schleifen |, z. B. 
A 115, 28; D—geschliffen, geschlieffen (‘ geschirlt’) 
Grimm, |W. schleifen Il, 2. 

Das Faktitivum schletffen, schliiffen, schlaiffen ist schw. 
Zur Bedeutung, Grimm, W2. schleifen B.  schleiffte Y 332, 
26. geschleifft, geschleiffet, geschleuft z. B. Y 312, 1. ¥ 
72, 9. 


23. verschleissen A 6, 484,20; D. — Part. verschlissen‘ 
A 456, 30; D. 


24. schmeissen — schimisz, schmiesz, schmiesse — 
geschmissen. 


25. schneiden, schneyden ¢ 250,5. Was geschneids mich 
= ‘was schert’s mich” Wm 180, I1. 7 399, 24 — schnitte, 
schnitt, schnit, A 287,9. A6,562,20; D. schnidt A 6, 511, 
5; D*— geschnitten, beschnidten A 6, 533, 6, geschniten 
A 6, 536, 17. 

' So auch H K 4, 624. 


® scheust B 449, 19. Zur Verdunklung des Vokals, Weinhold, A/. Gr.§ 133. 
Grimm, W2. scheiszen 1. 

* Einmal die Schreibung g, schleigend M 453,14. Weinhold, AZ. Gr. § 212. 

4 zerschlissen G K 806. 

® schniede B 6, 883, 14. 








SE 
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26. schneien, Zur Flexion, Grimm, II’. — schnie' 
A 451,19; D. schneyete D1, 361, 7. C. schnetete' A 319, 4; 
D — geschneyet Wm 242, 27. 


tN 


7. schreiben — schriebe, schrieb, schrib — geschrie- 
,. 


ben, geschriben. 


28. schreyen, schreicn — sehrie, sehrye, schriehe, 
schrihe, schrey, schreye — geschrien, geschryen, geschriehen. 
Part. beschreyet, beschrett® (mbhd. beschrien ist schon stk. und 
schw.) Z 803, 11. Wm 167, 31. ¢ 207,11. 


29. schreiten, schretttenr 349, 3 — schritte — geschrit- 
ten. 


30. schweigen. Praes. schweige, schwiege — schwieg, 
schwiege, schwig — geschwiegen, verschwigen. 
Schw. ist das Faktitiv schweigen, geschweigen, € 
In der Bedeutung ‘ein Kind stillen’ y 150, 30. Y 314, 4. 
Weitere nhd. Belege bei Heyne, Sanders. 


31. speyen. Flexion und Belege bei Heyne, Sanders, 
Kehrein I, 248, 254, Weinhold, A/. Gr. 389 — sptehe, 
speyte A 335.7; D. DC 299, 23. C speite DC 298, 23 — 
gespyen, gespyhen. 


32. steigen — stieg, stiege, stige. P. sttegen, stigen — 
gestiegen, gestigen. 

33. streichen — striche, strich, striech — gestrichen. 

34. streiten, streitten 74 386, 13 — stritte — gestritten, 
erstriten A 6, 516, 20. 

35. treiben — trieb, triche — getrieben, getriben, trieben. 

36. weichen — wiche — Part. ver-, entwichen, ver- 


wiechen. 


' schnye B 798, 11. schneyhete B 581, 1. 
* Das schw. Simplex Schupp XXIV, 8. 
' gespiehen, H K 834. 
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37. weisen, weissen D 2,67, 21. Om 55, 20 (Weinhold, 
Al. Gr. § 191 oder durch Vermischung mit ahd. wizan), 
weysen — wiese, wiesz, wise, weise. P. wiesen, wisen — 
gewiesen, gewisen. 


38. zethen, zeyhen.! Meist im Compositum verzethen 
(sich verzethen c. gen. = ‘ verzichten auf’ D 2,159, 12. ¥ 29, 
13. Heyne, Wd.); dezethen A 6, 526,8; D. Z 835, 19— 
ziehe — gezxiehen, gezyhen. 


Zweifelhaft sind, da nur im Inf. belegt : 
grein P 4, 24, 33. Keifen A 95,2; D. Kreischen 
Y 327, 26. 


Schw. bleiben: 

Freyen. Von Jagemann 421. /freyete Om 4, 15; On. 
Spetsen (stk. Heyne, W4.) spetsete z. B. Z 815, 19. gespetset 
Wm 214, 30. 


Il. ABLAUTSREIHE. 
Mhd. ie, iu — 6 (ou), u — o. 


A. Praes. In der Angleichung* der 2. und 3. S. und 
des S. Imp. an den P. weicht Grimmelshausen von 
Schottel’s Sprachgebrauch, der nach Von Jagemann 
kaum den Anfang einer solchen kennt, wesentlich ab. 
Ausschlieszlich der Belege im Reim findet sich altes # 
3 X: verdriist Wm 200, 26. schliist, schliiset A 6, 468, 22; 


1 seichen B 6, 995, 30. Weinhold, AZ. Gr. § 222. 

* Hierzu kommt in B 442, 3 noch das Praet. stie (A, D stieg). Es ist wohl 
kein Druckfehler. Sanders belegt aus Grimmelshausen’s Zeitgenossen 
Olearius von ¢ricfen die analoge Form tief fiir tof. Es ist entweder 
direkte Anlehnung an “#74, wie auch jetzt stieb zuweilen als Praet. ver- 
standen wird oder es ist iiber steiben fiir stduben (vgl. stieben) in die I. 
Reihe geraten. , 

‘In den Gesammtausgaben: g/eissen G K 15, 620. X H 3, 281. H K 3, 
466. Schw. Moscherosch 7, 21. 

* Franke § 237. Lauchert 149. Shumway 39 ff. Weidling XXX. 

®° Weinhold, A/. Gr. § 334. Herz 25, 29. zerstiibet G K 450. 


5 
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567, 8; ew 88 & (wovon auf ¢riigen allein 32 Formen kom- 
men); ¢2' 1 X: scheist A 6, 526, 7 (ein Wortspiel mit dem 
Verb der I. Reihe); der Pluralvokal 46 x.? Eine noch 
weiter vorgeschrittene Entwicklung zeigt das am hiiufig- 
sten belegte ziehen,’ niimlich 17 ev, i8 ze. Ubergreifen* 
des alemannischen # liegt vor in riichend A 459, 21; D. 
Umlaut. Savgenistim S. unbelegt, sawffen hat du und au. 


B. Praet. Das einmal erscheinende /ag y 417, 9 (von 
Keller aufgenommen) ist dialektisch.° Der einzige Rest 
von altem pluralen x ist verluhren y 1c9, 30.’ Der C. ist 
von 7 Verben belegt : gisse, krichen, verlihre, siffe, betrige, 
zége und ohne Umlaut® verdrosse Y 315, 10. 


C. Part. Die Dehnung hier wie im Praet. erfolgt wie 
in der I. Reihe. Abweichen von der Regel in dem 
schwankenden Jdzeten.’ Die Dehnung wird gelegentlich 
durch # oder Vokalverdopplung ausgedriickt z. B. ge- 
Jrohren, verbothen, schoob. 


D. Grammatischer Wechsel. Der Spirant ftindet 
sich vereinzelt neben ¢ noch im Praet. von zzehen": S. zoch 


1 Weinhold, Ad. Gr. $ 131. Vgl. auch die Reime in Grimmelshausen. 
Ferner: reicht 8 452, 36. scheibt(: bleibt) P 5, 22. verdreisst Moscherosch 9, 
34+ 237, 22. 

2 In B ist das Verhiltnis: 12 ez, 9 Ze. 

‘Von Jagemann 424. 

* verdriissen B 6, 995, 25. erktist B6, 893,25. riichend Bs54,1. Vel. auch 
Brenner § 56. 

Wilmanns I § 227. Weinhold, 4/ Gr. 327. Kehrein I $ 362, 3. 

* Zum Verlust des Pluralvokals vgl. noch Franke § 237. Shumway 3p. 
Clajus hato. Von Jagemann 423. Brenner § 56. 

7So auch die Variante E gs0. Heyne, V6. Grimm, IV%. verlieren 1. 
Weitere Belege fiir nhd. erhaltenes uw bei Kehrein. 

*Zum Fehlen resp. Auftreten des Umlauts in Grimmelshausen vgl. 
Miiller 16,17. Von Bahder No: 7. Brenner 79. 

® Von Bahder 88, 99. Blanckenburg 18 ff. Miiller 13. 

Ch und g bei Luther, Sachs, Clajus; cd bei Murner; ¢ bei Schottel. 
Beispiele fiir Eindringen des Spiranten in den P. aus dem 16. Jhdt. bei 
Heyne und Kehrein. Wb 446, 34. Andrerseits, in der Spessarter Mundart, 
der Imp. zeig DC 296, 11. Behaghel 597, 6. 
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Y 328, 29; zohe (5 X) gegen 126 g-Formen. P. zohen Om 
59. 34, On wiihrend ¢ 52 X belegt ist. 


E. Sehw. Flexion.’ 


1. biegen Z 722, 20 — gebogen, vorgebogen (= ‘ vorge- 
beugt’) a 861, 22. Uber die Vermischung von dzegen und 
beugen, Grimm, W2d. beugen, 1, 2. 


2. bieten. beut — bot (28 X), botte (12 X), bote (6 X), 
bott (2 X). P. boten (4 X), botten (1 X) — geboten (29 X), 
gebotten (26 X), verbothen Z 789, 13." 


3. verdriessen. Die Schreibung ¢r: A 474, 32. Wm 
166, 3. Y 293, 19; 306, 28. Uber dies Schwanken in obd. 
Drucken, Miiller 10. verdriesen (: wissen) D 1, 114, 2; 159, 
3. werdreust, verdreuszt, vertreust, verdriist — verdrosz, 
verdrosse, vertrosse — Part. verdrossen, vertrossen. 


4. fliegen. /liegt — flog — geflogen. 


5. fliehen. In der Bedeutung ‘ fliegen” z. B. A 6, 506, 
27; D. Grimm, II. fiehen 1. Imp. fliehe — flohe — ge- 
flohen. 


6. fliessen, /ltesen R 2608, 22. fleust — flosz, flosse — 
geflossen. 


7. frieren. Das Part. perf. in der Bedeutung ‘ gefeit ’ 
y 171, 11. Grimm, IW. frieren 5. freurt — fror — ge- 
froren, ge-, erfrohren y 171, 11; 180, 24. € 256, 18. 

zugefrort Wm 155, 16 kommt von dem schw. Tr. /réren. 
Grimm, W2. 


8. giessen. ceust, giest — GOSx, gosse — gegossen. 
: }o ‘ c e . 


Kehrein I $ 362, 9. Sie ist eingedrungen in B bei veriieren, trieffen ; in 
B 6 bei tesen ; in G K bei saugen. 

B: off 25 x,ot4 x 

Fast stets so in B 6, 





rs 
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9. kiesen R 306, 22 — Part.' erkohren z. B. Wm 220, 
2. erkoren. 


10. kviechen, krichen’ A 370, 8; D — kroch — ge- 
krochen. 


11. verlieren, verlichren z. B. Y 423, 15; verliehrn. 
verlichrest. verliert, verliehrt, verleurt — verlor, verlohr 
z. B. A 317, 32; D. werlohre, verlore. P. verloren, ver- 
lohren, verluhren — Part. verloren, verlohren, verlohrn. 


12. lugen. Uber die Substitution von « fiir ze in die- 
sem Verb, Grimm, Wé. /iigen 1, 2. Die Schreibung é 
findet sich 29 X, te Z 771, 28. Wm 176, 3, digen y 54, 18. 
¢218,9. Jliigende. leugt — log, lag -— gelogen. 


13. geniessen, geniesen A 6, 484, 3. Das Simplex 
niessen Z 847, 29. Grimm, Wéd. niessen. geniessest. geneust, 
geniesset. Imp. geniesse — genosse, genosz — Part. ge- 
nossen, 


14. viechen, riichen. reucht — roch,roche — gerochen. 

Daneben im selben Sinne (das zuweilen noch riickum- 
lautende) schmecken z. B. D 1, 392, 16. Im fig. Sinne z. B. 
Om 13, 23; On. Grimm, W2. schmecken B. 


15. sauffen. siéufft A 86, 11; D. saufft’ 4 393, 4. 
Uber das Auftreten des Umlauts, Grimm, Wé. saufen I, 2. 
Andresen 81. Miiller 17. Imp. sau/f — soff, soffe — ge- 


sojjfen. 


16. saugen « 894, 30. A 109,11; D. — P. sogen A71, 
11; D. — gesogen’ z. B. Y 395, 25. 


| erkiist B 6, 893, 25. Grimm, Wé, kiesen 4.e. Lauchert 151. 

® Blanckenburg 20. Die Formen in Grimmelshausen weisen auf wirk- 
liche, lautliche Kiirzung im Obd. 7 findet sich auch nicht nur vor geschiirf- 
ter Konsonanz; vgl. sieden, liegen, ziehen. 

8 C, Praet. ver/ierte B 775, 13 (A, D haben das Praes. ver/iere). Spuren 
schw. Flexion Grimm, W 4. verlieren 1. 

* sauffet X H 3, 342. 


5 gesauget G K 100. Grimm, W2. saugen 1. 
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17. schieben. scheibt — schob, schoobh Wm 152, 4 — 
geschoben. 


18. schiessen. Das Compositum Jbeschiessen (persibn- 
lich) = ‘niitzen’ s 283, 16. Grimm, Wd. beschieszen 6. 
scheust, schtesst, schiesset, schieset, scheist. Amp. schtesz, 
schiesze — schosxz, schosse — geschossen. 


19. schlieffen' A 24,7; D. Wm 283, 21. D 1, 166, 
5; 2,47, 15. Y 334, 3 — geschloffen A 111, 32. A 112, 
8; D. A6, 552, 34, D. Om 44, 23; On. 


20. schliessen. schleust, schliist, schliiszt. \mp. schliesz — 
schloss, schlosse — geschlossen. 


21. sieden, siden A 6, D 557, 11, 14; 584, 25 — sotte — 
gesotten. 


22. entspriessen Z 845,14 — entsprossen. 
23. *stieben’ — stob, stobe — ge-, zerstoben. 


24. trieffen Y 332, 28. ¢triefft — P. troffen’® A 180, 
7: D. 


25. betrugen, triigen. U 47 X, te 13 X z. B. Wm 171, 
30; iiber die Zeit der Einfiihrung des Vokals des Nomens, 
Heyne, We. detriigen. Das Simpiex nur i X,im Metrum, 
g 265, 8. betreugst, betreigest. betreugt, treugt, betriegt, 
betriigt. Imp. betrige — betrog — Part. betrogen. In 
aktiver Bedeutung (‘betriigerisch’) ¢€ 227, 4. Grimm, 
Wo. betrogen. 


' Das schw. Intensitivum sch/upfen kommt I x als Variante zu schlurpffen 
vor, 3 450, 20. 

* Der Inf. ist nicht belegt, wohl aber staudem im gleichen Sinne. Heyne, 
Wh, stichen, stiuben, stauben ; Beriihrung von stieben und stduben, Sanders, 
Vd. Intr. Belege DC 310, 27 (verstoben A 172, 21), heraus stiuben D 1, 376, 
1. hinausz stiuben A 378, 38; D. 

triefften B 335, 21. Schw. Praet. aus dem 18. Jhdt. bei Heyne. Spiitere 
schw. Formen, Sanders, W4, 

* So auch Ofterin den Zusitzen von G, K, H, X. 
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26. ztehen, zihen A 6, 533, 20; D. zeugst, zeuchst, 
zeuhest, ziehest. ziehet, zteht, zeucht. imp. zeuch, ziche — x0g, \ 
zoge, zohe, zoch. VP. 2ogen, zohen — gezogen, vorzogen. 


Zweifelhaft ist die Flexion von: 
schmiegen’ r 347, 35. Grimm, IW. schmiegen 3, 4. 
schmiegte A 93, 21; D. 


Schw. flektieren : 

Krieben (‘greiffen’). Grimm, Il. kriebte € 251, 7. 
Reuen. Starkim Part. Moscherosch 334, 24. vrewete z. B. 
DC 301, 20. gerewet z. B. € 211, 11. Schnauben. Seine 
interessante Flexion Grimm, I!’. schnaubte A 364, 9; D. > 
erschnaubet Wm 243, 26. Schrauben. Heyne, Il. (Bei 
Schottel und Adelung stk.). schraudbte z. B. Y 302, 22. 
gescthraubt b 251, 35. 


Ill. ABLAUTSREIHE. 
I. VERBA MIT 2 IM INF. 
a. dem Nasal + nicht nasaler Kons. folgt. 


Mhd. i-—a,u—u. 


A. Praet,’ Der Pluralvokal findet sich bei 3 Verben’ 
im S. Alleinherrschend bei schinden,‘ iiberwiegend bei 
gelingen‘ und einmal bei finden.’ In stk. Flexion im S. 
unbelegt ist Aincken.** Die 2. S. der Verben der Reihe 
III, 1 ist nicht belegt. Im P. haben nur a- dinden, dringen, 
schlingen, verschwinden, winden; nur uv: die nur je einmal 

1 Der Inf. auch G K 339. 

* Zur Geschichte des praeteritalen Vokals dieser ganzen Reihe vgl. 
Franke § 238-240. Lauchert 149. Shumway 59-87. Weidling XXX, III. 
Von Jagemann 427. Von Bahder 73,74. Weinhold, A/. Gr.§ 331. Brenner 
$56. Behaghel § 115s, 3. 

3 stuncke B 657,19. trung X H K 3, 49. I. wberwiinde B 6, 855, 24 (A, > 
D wberwand). 

* Grimm, W4é, 

° Heyne, W4é. 

® verschlungen K 518, 
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belegten hincken, klingen ;’ selten u nebena: finden, singen, 
springen, trincken, zwingen.” “Von denim P. nicht belegten 
6 Verben haben 2 im S. noch w. Ungiinstiger fiir «im P. 
stellt sich das Zahlenverhiltnis: 136 a (davon banden + 
fanden = 104), 12 u. Diese am hiufigsten gebrauchten 
zwei Verben — siehe auch schon den C. fande — beweisen, 
dasz Grimmelshausen dicht vor der heutigen Entwicklung 
steht, der Sieg des singularen a ist bei ihm gesichert, ein 
Ergebnis, mit dem die von dem Grammatiker Schottel 
gemachte Aufstellung schwer vereinbar ist. Der C. ist 
nur von 3 Verben belegt: ¢riénge, verschwunde und fiinde 
vereinzelt neben fande, fande. 


B. Part. Sein Vokal ist « wie mhd. und heute. 
C. Schw. Flexion ist bei A7ncken eingedrungen.* 


1. binden. dbinten A 221, 23. Weinhold, A/. Gr. § 171 
— band, bande — banden, — gebunden. 


2. dringen, tringen. dr 23 X, tr 20 X:; vgl. ver- 
driessen. Olt in tr. Bedeutung z. B. A 447,17; D; ver- 
dringen R 276,12; refl. z. B. Om 83, 25; On.‘ Grimm, Wé. 
dringen 2. Andresen 76 — drang, trang — trangen 
A 452,14; D. C. triinge y 70, 11 — gedrungen. 


3. finden. findend, findende -— fand, fande, fandt’ 
€ 253, 4, fante DC 282, 30 (vgl. binden), fang D 2, 325,24; 
Druckfehler oder Weinhold, A/. Gr. 144, fund DC 307, 28 
— fanden, funden Om 235, 31; On. DC 283,16. R 272, 
7. C. fiinde (23 X), Siinde’ y 28, 3. € 200, 5, fiind A 13, 6; 
D, fande Om 64, 3; On — gefunden, funden. 


' Grimm, /V4. klingen 1 e. 

* Uber das Schwanken zwischen den zwei Vokalen in diesen Verben, 
Heyne, W4é. 

’ Ferner bei ge/ingen in K. Vgl. hierzu wie zu III, 1, b, C und III, 2, D 
Kehrein I § 352, 7. 

*G K 242. 

® So auch Wb 80, I. 

* B 192, 22. X H 3, 138. 
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4. hineken — hinckte A 367, 1; D. Grimm, Wé. — 
huncken € 327, 10. 


5. klingen — klange Z 761, 20 — klungen 805, 20.' 


6. gelingen @ 894, 16. Om 28, 13; On — gelung’ 
A 6, D 511,10; 546, 31. gelunge Y 303, 8. velang A 224, 
16; D — Part. gelungen. 


7. ringen — rang A 334, 25; D — gerungen. 


8. schinden - schund A 70, 38; D. sehunde’ Wm 
234, 14 - geschunden. 


9. verschlingen' — verschlang — verschlangen A 
286, 16; D — Part. versehlungen Z 801, 7. 


10. verschwinden — verschwand, verschwande, ver- 
schwandt y 29, 28 — verschwanden. C. verschwunde Y 
290, | — Part. verschwunden. 


11. schwingen A 6, 489,6; D. R 294, 4 — schwang 
A 248, 30; D. DC 303, 31 — geschwungen. 


12. singen — sang — sangen Om 123, 4; On. ¥ 167, 
19. sungen Y 310, 20 — Part. besungen A 35, 24; D. 


13. sineken — sanck — gesuncken. 


[4. springen — sprang, spraige — sprangen, sprwi- 
gen A 103,29; D— gesprungen. 
Sich sprengen = ‘springen’ A 422,.1; D. 


15. stinchken — stanckh. 


16. trincken — tranck — trancken, trwicken 7 83, 20 
— getruncken. Ungetrunken mit aktiver Bedeutung 
Y 334,13. S. verbleichen. 

! klingten Schupp XXIV, 17. 

? So auch B 417, 14. C. miszlingte K 570. Grimm, IW. gelingen I c. 

>So auch B 148, 11. 

‘ schlinden Moscherosch 162, 3,4. Kluge, W4é. 


a 











ag, 
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17. winden, wiinden Wm 162, 30. Miiller15 — wand, 
wande — wanden A 6, 543, 20; D — gewunden. 


18. zwingen — zwang — zwangen, zwungen A 16, 
19; D — gezwungen. 
Das Denominativum wnothzwingen Z 784, 24. 


Zweifelhaft, da im Part. unbelegt, ist : 
wincken. Stk. obd. Belege bei Sanders, Heyne* — 
winckte z. B. A 287, 37; D. 


Schw. bleibt: 

Dingen. dingete, dingte z. B. A 133,4; D. gedingt z. B. 
A 287, 6; D. Uber die Zeit seines Eintritts in die stk. 
Flexion, Grimm, IV2. 


b. dem Doppelnasal folgt. 


A. Praet. Im S. ist @ die Regel. Daneben findet 
sich 0, die md. Gestaltung des alten Pluralvokals,’ bei 
sinnen und gewinnen. Der P. begegnet nur 14 X, so dasz 
o nur noch 2 X, bei séven, neben singularem a belegt ist. 
Der C. hat 6 bei gewinnen, unumgelauteten mhd. Vokal in 


runne.* 
B. Part. Es hat 0, daneben w bei rizunen.’ 


C. Sehw. Formen finden sich bei *drinnen, beginnen, 


stnnen. 


|. *brinnen’ — bran 7 150, 23 — Part. verbronnen 


In den Zusiitzen der Gesammtausgaben findet sich auszerdem noch 
stk.; verswuntzen H K 4,564. X H 4, 622. Benecke, Wd, zwinzen. Hier 
adj. ‘fein, hiibsch, artig.’ Schmeller 2, 1179. Im ersten Beleg jedoch 
sicher nicht ironisch. S. auch Kehrein I, 232. 

* gewuncken K 933. 
Wilmanns I § 225. 
‘ Uber die Zeit des Eintritts resp. Schwunds dieser praeteritalen Vokale 
vgl. auch Von Bahder 18g ff. und die einzelnen Verben in Heyne. 
Von Bahder 197. 
° In B auch bei gewinnen. 
" dbranne B 205, 30. gebrunnen aus G von Grimm, /V%d, 2, Sp. 392 citiert. 
Part. verbronnen (. Bronnen) Moscherosch 76, 9. verbrunnen ib. 194, 2. 
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a 863,17. Beide Male in intr. Bedeutung; Grimm, IV. 
brinnen. Sonst schw., riickumlautend und nicht: éranze, 
brannte, brande, brandte; brennte, brennete, brennet. Part. 
ge-, ver-, brant, brannt, brand, brandt,; ge-, ver-, brennt, 
brennet, brendt, brindt, brant. 


2. beginnen. C. begune y 11, 20 (Keller - degrnne), 
durch Vermischung mit gannen (S. dieses und Blatz I, 
476) — beguute z. B. DC 271, 1; 297, 11. Die Form lebt 
bis ins 19. Jhrhdt.; Grimm, IV. deginnte’ DC 275, 15. 
P. begunten, begundten § 327, 11 — Part. begonnen ¥ 13, 
10; 17, 26; 154, I5. 


3. winnen (fast ausschlieszlich in den Compositis ev?., 
cer-) — ran, rann, ranne, — rannen A 6, 503, 27; D. 
C. runne Wm 163, 3 — Part. ent-, zerronnen (23 X), £e-, 
entrunnen (10 X) z. B. y 61, 10. A 6, 496, 8; D. 


4. schwimmen — schwammen Om 89, 15; On. 


5. sinnmen (das stk. Verb meist in Compositis). ew = er- 
swnnende Fiinde y 95, 25. Zu der bei Grimmelshausen 
nicht ungewOhnlichen Verwendung des Part. praes. im 
passiven Sinne, Kehrein III, $ 19, 20. Andresen p. 125 ff. 
— sann, san, sanne (22 a); sonne, sonn® (10 0) z. B. A 6, 
495, 25, D. sinnete (refl. + nach) A 151, 5; D. Die schw. 
Form taucht schon im Mbhd. auf (Lexer) — sannen A 
346, 35: D. sonnen A 6, 564, 3; D — Part. er-, be-, 
etc. sonnen, cesonnen DC 278, 7. gesinnet, gesinnt, besint 
R 280, 7. Nicht nur als Verbaladj. (Blatz I, 476, 16). 
Verhiiltnis der stk. zur schw. Form 37: 50. 


6. spinnen — spanne Y 293, 24: 402, 29 — spannen 
A 6,517, 31; D. Y 359, 23 — gesponnen. 

| beginnete X H 3,171. Eine zweite schw. anscheinend sonst nicht belegte 
Bildung. 

* So auch B 809, 7. 
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7. gewinnen — gewan, gewann, gewane, gewanne 
(12 a), gewonne y 167, 3' — gewannen A, D 151, 6; 153, 
18. C. gewinnen A 42,16; D — Part. gewonnen.’ 


2. VERBA MIT ¢ IM INF. 
Mhd. é, i — a, u — o. 


A. Praes. Wechsel zwischen é und z.° Vonden § in 
der 1.S. belegten Verben haben werden und werffen seltene 
Nebenformen mit 7, e/ffen kommt 1 X als £7/f/ vor. Von 
schriftsprachlichem und obd. “ der 2. 3. S. weicht schelten 

' 1X im Reim ab. £rschallet und verwirret sind schw. 

Im Imp. 77: 6¢.° Es haben 7: he/ffen, é neben 7: sterben, 

werben, nur &: melcken,’ werden, werffen.’ 


P. Praet. Im S. erscheint ~ halb so oft wie a@ bei 
werden, ganz vereinzelt bei werffen ; o bei schallen, o gleich 
oft mit @ bei ge/ten.. Sonst herrscht a. Weitergreifen 
des Umlauts des C. liegt vor in der seltenen Nebenform 
wirde. Inder 2.8. ist nur wurdest belegt. Im P. iiber- 
wiegt a. IVerden allein hat stets w, verderben gleich hiufig 
wu und a, sturben, wurffen stehen vereinzelt neben der 
a-Form, golten ist 1 & neben ga/ten belegt.” Der hinling- 


rewinneten B 283, 28. Schmeller, Ws. gewanen B 


| gewinnete B567,9. 2 : 
’ 283, 24. C. gewinne G K 329. 
* Zweifelhaft ist 4dimmen K 831. 
Uber das Auseinandergehen von Mhd. u. Obd. hierin, in den in Frage 
kommenden drei Reihen, Weinhold, A7/d. Gr. § 347-349. Behaghel § 124, 
3. Brenner 79. Herz 28. Franke § 240, 1. § 241, 1. Luther folgen 
Clajus, Schottel, etc. Fiir das Obd., Weinhold, Ad. Gr. § 331, a,c. § 341. 
Lauchert 149. Shumway 99. Von Bahder 73, 78. Kluge, Luther bis 
Lessing 136. 
‘ Ubergreifen des Vok. der 3. S. in die 2. P. liegt vor in wirfft K 1072. 
Herz 25. 
* Uber seinen Ubergang in die schw. Flexion, Grimm, W42. melcken 3. 
Heyne, Wé. Weidling 104. 
' 7 Heyne, Wé. Blatz I 474, 510. 
* Grimm, IV. velten 1 c. 
* Von Jagemann 424. Vgl. das Part. wérden H K 3, 142. 
Uber den Kampf zwischen altem und neuem Vokal s. die einzelnen 
Verben bei Heyne und Grimm, W%, 
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lich belegte C. zeigt, dc//en vielleicht ausgenommen, ii,' 
geschrieben we in schuclten. Bei werden daneben unum- 
gelauteter Vokal. 


C. Das Part, hat o. 


D. Schw. Flexion mischt sich mit stk. bei dc//en, 
schallen, verwirren. 


1. bellen — bellete A 194, 24; D.  belleten R 296, 33. 
Zur schw. Flexion, Heyne, IVé. — C. bellen A 6, 471, 33; 
D. Es kann jedoch auch als Praes. genommen werden ; 
*ballen, *billen scheinen anderweitig nicht belegt zu sein — 
gebollen A 6, 532; VD. 


2. verbergen, bergen A 6, 589, 12; D. verbirgt - vere 
barg — verborgen. 


3. verderben intr. verdirbt — verdarb y 167, 14 - 
verdurben a 806, 15. A 6, 514, 26; D. verdarben 
A 44, 6; D. C. werdiirben y 104, 15 — Part. verdorben 
z. B. A 241, 31; D. Das Tr. verderden ist schw. 3. 5S. I. 
Praes. verderbet, verderbt z. B. A 6, 23; 24, 13. verderbte, 
verdcrbete z. B. A 84, 17; 15. Part. verderdt, verderbet, 
verdérbet z. B. A 213, 23. 38 
kommt seine Bedeutung der des Intr. sehr nahe z. Lb. A 
349, 35. 


a 


2. ¢ 342, 11. Im Pass. 


i) 


395, 
Y 3 


4. gelten. gelte. gilt’? — galte z. B. Om 4i, 14. 
golte z. B. Om 48, 1; On — galten A 99, 6: D. Om 835, 
6; On. golten a 880, 21. C. gitlte A, D 140, 7; 250, 24; 
293, 12 — Part. wergolten A 38, 37; D. Om 76, 4; On. 
widergolten A 6, 538, 3; D. 


5. helffen. /ilff Wm 186, 30. Ailfest. hilfft. Imp. 
hilff — half, halffe, half z. B. D 1, 205. 13 — halffen. 


1 galte X H 3, 413. 

? verdirbet tr.G K 407, 408. Andresen 75. 

3 pelden Wh 119, 13. Weinhold, AZ. Gr. $171. gielt GK 113. galte fter 
in X H. 
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C. hilffe z. B. A 163, 9; D — geholffen, ge-, beholfen a 
883, 10; gol, 6. 


6. *melcken’ Y 321, 22. Imp. melcke n 392, 24. Eine 
melckende Kuh A 188, 23; D. Vegi. sinnen — matcke 
Y 347, 22 — gemolcken. 


7. quellen. quillet A 436, 36; D. A 6, 529, 18; D. 
R 329, 14. 


8. erschallen, crschallet A 6, 473, 25; D. R 326, 19. 
Uber die schw. Flexion, Grimm, Heyne — erseholl A 
203, 7; D, erseholle Om 138, 21; On. ¥ 152, 2. erschallete 
Z 805, 20. A, D 138, 22; 143, 16. gleichschallete s 266, 19 
— Part. erschollen z. B. A 262, 10; D. 


9. scehelten, schelden Wm 164,15. Vegl. gelten.  schilt. 
schelt (; stelt) ¢ 297, 13 — sehalt, schalte — schalten A 
124, 18; D. € 217,27. C.schuelten n 420,18 — gescholten. 


10. schmeltzen intr. A 459, 16; D. Y 358, 1 — ge- 
schmoltzen A 6, D 528, 39; 541, 3. Andresen 74. 

Schw. ist das Kausativum schmeltzen, schmdltzsen® z. B. 
A, D 350, 14: 459, 16. geschmeltst Wm 168, 19. ser- 
schmeltsct R 313, 23. 


11. *schacellen — geschwollen DC 305,31. Wm 52, 30. 


12. sterben. sterbe. stirbt. Amp. stirb, sterb DC 303, 
14 — starb — starben A 44,6; D. € 251, 33. sturbens 
294, 23. C. stiirbe z. B. y 61, 13 — gestorben. 


13. werben. wirbt. Imp. wirb, werbe? R 341, 10 — 
warb, warbe. C. wiirbe A 233, 39; D — geworben. 


14. werden, werdten n 354, 16. Vel. binden. werde, 
werd, wird Wm 230, 16. wirst. wird, wirt [ 342, 9, 12; 
' Das schw. Denominativum mil/chen G K 572. X H 3, 367. 
* schmeltzte G K git. 
werbe B 454, 30. 
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343, 7. werden. werdet, werdt y 78, 26, werd € 232, 12. 
werden. Imp. werde — ward (840 X), wurde, wurd (424 
u),' wiirde Om, On 52, 1§; 65,9; 70, 33. Y 382,7. € 
30. C. wiirde, wurde (28 x) z. B. A 6, 580, 20. DC 


28 — Part. worden. 


« 


ol, 


bo 
mw 


15. wenffen. werffe, wirff Om 2,7; On wirffst. wirfft, 
wirft Om 4,13; On. Imp. werf R 296, 2 — wanrff, warf 
D 1, 230, 8. R 271, 28, warff, wurff A 124, 17; D* — 


warijen, wurffen A 151, 14; D.C. wiirffe A 405, 19; D. 
€ 238, 12 — geworjfen. 


16. verwirren rv 346, 5 ist eine schw. Bildung vom Adj. 
wirre — Part. verwirrt, verwirret, verwirt D 1, 190, 21. 
In aktivem Sinne :wverwirrte Betriibnis Y 351, 28. Vel. 
verbleichen. Das alte stk. werren ist nur in dem Verbal- 
adj. verworren erhalten, Das stk. wie schw. Verbal- 
adj. kommt in eigentlicher — » 376, 33. A 199,9; D — 
wie figiirlicher Bedeutung — e« XI, 15. A 21, 11; D— 
vor, aber sie differenzieren wohl schon nach Sanders, II. 


3, 1630, Sp. 3. 


Schw. bleibt: 

Schencken. Von Jagemann 425; stk. auch im Praet. ver- 

Schenck Von Jagemann 425; stl 1 Praet 
schancken Moscherosch 283, 10. schenckte z. B. A61, 7; D. 


geschencket A 68, 30; D. 


IV. ABLAUTSREIHE. 
Mhd. é,i—a,i-—o. 


A. Praes. Wechsel zwischen ¢ und « In der 1. S. 
haben von g Verben 7 neben é: xehmen, sprechen. In der 
2. 3. S. regelrecht 7 auszer in den auch schw. flektierenden 
phlegen, riichen,; trefft®? einmal neben gewodhnolichem ¢rz/t. 
Kommen ohne Umlaut.* 


1 In B 309 #, 22 a. 

> wurffe B 240,6. GK 522. 

i flecht Lauchert 142. Herz 25. 

+ Mit Umlaut H K 675. Grimm, W2. kommen I, 2, d; 7, b. 
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Von den im Imp. belegten defehlen, nehmen, scheren, 
sprechen’ ist nur xehmen ohne Nebenform mit @. 


B. Praet.’ Im S. erscheint participiales o statt des 
regelrechten a in fechten, flechten, erlischen ,;* o neben a in 
befehlen, treffen, und kommen ;* o neben uw in scheren.’” Der 
weniger belegte P. weicht, ebenfalls durch Einflusz des 
Part., bei defehlen und steh/en® zuweilen von normalem a 
ab. Der C. hat @, auch e geschrieben.’ 


C. Part: o." 


D. Quantitat. Vom heutigen Nhd. weichen noch ab: 
1) befehlen in der Form bcfilcht n 371, 34. Vgl. das Part. 
befelcht und das Nomen Befelch z. B. A 57,27. A 6, 522, 
31. 2) nehmen und steh/en mit schwankendem Vokal. Zum 
erstern vgl. Grimm, W. nehmen 2, a, b. Ferner Von 
Bahder 92, 99 ff. Blanckenburg 17 ff. Selten ist die 
Kiirze bei stehlen (stellen, stilt). Fiir sein Praet. beweist 
die Schreibung s¢a// zum Teil unersetzte singulare Kiirze. 
Eine Spur ungedehnten Vokals liegt vor im Part. gestollen 
Y 294, 14 (Von Bahder 272). Genomen A 6, 490, 22 ist in 
D in das gewohnliche gevxommen geiindert. 

'S. fechten, Note. 

*Zur Geschichte dieses friihneuhochdeutschen praeteritalen Vokals, 
Behaghel $ 115, 4. Brenner 77. Franke § 241, 2,3. Lauchert 149. Weid- 
ling XXX,1V. Shumway 87. Schottel 428. 

Zum Riicktritt dieser 3 Verben in ihre alte Klasse III, Heyne, W4, 

* Sanders, /Vé. 

Sonst mit o wenig belegt. Heyne, 

® Weinhold, AZ Gr. § 331 b. Ergiinze Grimm, /V%. I 2, c. Vielleicht 
auch noch einmal ein Plural 4ommen (oder Part.) Wb 120, 5; Wm: samen. 

* Grimm, W2. 8, Sp. 2570. 

5 stohle B 6, 863, 13. 

*Weinhold, A/. Gr. § 121, 122. Von Bahder 113, 116 ff. Miiller 13. — 
Einmal ohne Umlaut same B 417, 24. 

” verjahren B 6, 967, 17. Dasselbe Ubergreifen des alten Vokals des 
Praet. in gescharen ; Grimm, W4é. scheeren, Sp. 2570. Weinhold, AfAd. Gr. 
S$ 349. 

' stellend G K 447 und die Note zu stehlen, 
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E. Schw. Formen begegnen bei defehlen, verhelen, 
lischen, phlegen, riichen, stecken.’ 


1. gebaren, gebihren a 876, 122 Zur Schreibung 4, 
Von Bahder 130 — gebar — Part. geboren, gcborn, 
gebohren, gcbohrnu, angboren, anboren. 


2. zerbersten. 
Inf. serborsten D 1, 270,1. Sanders, IV’. borsten 2. 


3. brechen. breche. bricht — brach — brachen. C. 
breche A, D 100, 37; 274, 2. brache Om 103, 27; On — 
gebrochen. 

Das. Part. gebricht (vom Flachse) A 6, 515, 31; D. 
Grimm, Wé. 2, 351. Blatz I, 482. Geradbrecht z. B. A 
292,15; D. Grimm, IV. radebrechen. Blatz 1, 482 


4. dreschen, dréschen A 103, 17, tréschen Wm 153, 1. 
Die Schreibung dr 8 X, ¢r 5 X;: Ss. verdriessen. Zum 
Vokal, Von Bahder 170 ff. drischt — traseh Y 293, 14 — 
gedroschen, getroschen. 


5. fechten. /echte’ — fochte’ — fochten — gefoehten. 


6. befehlen. Uber seinen Ubertritt aus Reihe II und 
die 1 X belegte alte Form, Grimm, IV’0. defehlen und Befeh/. 
befehle, befehl. befielet, befichlt, befilcht! Imp. befihle, be fiehl, 
befchle®’ D 1, 138, 18, befehl R 298, 26 — befahl, befahle, 
befohle® z. B. Z 818, 5 — befahlen A 308, 27; D. A 551, 22. 
befohlen’ Z 721, 14. D 2, 221, 13 — Part. befohlen. 
befelcht’ a 872, 12; 6m befeh/t. Obd. schw. Flexion im 
Praes. und Praet. bei Sanders. Weinhold, A/. Gr. 380. 

‘und bei fechten in G K. Kehrein I § 354, 8. 

? cebihret G 426. vebdhret K 426. Grimm, W2, gebdren I, c, 3. 

serbérsten B 6, 983, 17. gebristen Moscherosch 105, 3 in mhd. Gestaltung. 

‘Imp. fichtG K 331. fechte, fecht G K 349. Weitere Belege fiir ¢ bei 
Heyne. C. fechteteG K 329. Spiitere Spuren schw. Flexion bei Sanders. 

* befilcht Sitter bei Moscherosch z. B. 15, 16; 26, 21. Imp. defeh/e B. 399, I. 

In B meist defohl, befohle. Befohlen B 560, 28. 

* Moscherosch Ig, 17. 
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Empfchilen, fiir das sonst befehlen gebraucht ist, kommt 
nur einmal vor: Y 398, 10. 


7. flechten — flochte Y 359, 21 — flochten A 31, 30; 
D — geflochten. 


8. verhelen, verholen, verhilen. Zur Schreibung e¢ 
(8X), 6(5X), @(1X) s. dreschen und Grimm, Wo. verhele 
— verhelete A 366,12; D. verhdlete y 179, 12. verhiilet y 152, 
15. Zur schw. Flexion, Grimm, ld. — Part.’ nur in dem 
Adv. unverholen. 


9. verjaren A 6, 555,31; D. Uberseinen Ubertritt aus 
Klasse V, Grimm, Il’. 12, 377. Zur Schreibung s. ge- 
baren — Part. vernjoren A 6, 564, 25; D. Wm 156, 19. 


10. kommen. omme, komm. kommst, komst, kommest. 
komt, kommt, kompt, kombt, kommet. Uber die Schreibung 
pt, ot, Grimm, IVb. kommen 1, 7, c. Imp. komm, komme, 
komb § 338, 18 — kam, kame, kahm Om 55,9; On. € 229, 28; 
238,17. kahme € 214,12. kom D 2, 328, 25 (A, B, Kurz, 
Bobertag: kam), komm Wm 444, 14; Wb (Keller: som, 
Kurz: kam) —- kamen, kahmen Om 33, 29; On. 211, II. 
C. kame, kam — kommen, gekommen. 


it. ev-, verloschen,’ intr. verlischt — verlosche y 28, 
25. léschte ausz A 6,575, 12, D. Uber Vermischung von 
Tr. und Intr., Grimm, /!’%. Andresen 75 — Part. en, 
verloschen. 

Abgesehen von dem Beleg im Praet., beschriinkt sich 
die schw. Flexion auf das Tr. Wschen, leschen, laschen (sich 
auszleschen A 6, 530, 21). léschet z.B. A 86,12; D. ischte, 
leschte, lischete, lescht z. B. A 35, 37; D. gelescht, gelischet, 
gelischt, gelischt z. B. A 6, 522, 33; D. 


12. nehmen (614 X), memen (111 X) nemmen (50 X). 


' In verbaler Funktion, verhdlet G K 725. 
> kumm \cumb) G K 217. Moscherosch 142, I. 
' cerleschen B 749, I. 
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nehme, neme, nemme, nimm P 5, 31 (:ym).' nimmst, nimst, 
nimmest. nimmt, nimt, nimbt, nimpt. Imp. nimm, nim, 
nimb — nam (270 X), nahm (160 X), nahme (20 X), name 
(7 x), namb Wm 203, 13° — namen (40 X), nahmen 
(28 x). C. nehme z. B. A 279, 12; D — genommen, 


genomen, guommen. 


13. pflegen. Uber die Zeit seines Ubertritts aus Reihe 
V, Heyne, I/%. Weinhold, Whd. Gr. § 348. Bei Grim- 
melshausen iiberwiegend schw., instk. Flexion nur: pflag 
Y 43,4; 146,7 — pflogen ¢€ 216, 10 — gepflogen Z 723, 9. 


14. vachen. Zur Schreibung s. gebaren.  riichet D 1, 
354, 26; 445, 13 — rachete Om 84, 19; On. y 163, 20. Zur 
schw. Flexion, Grimm, I? rdchen 1. — gerochen’® z. B. A 
203, 3; D. 


15. scheren, schdren z. B. A 6, 497, 6; D, scheeren. Zur 
Schreibung s. auch Grimm, }/%. Stk. auch in der Bedeu- 
tung ‘sich um etwas scheren’ z. 6b. Y 373, 7. Stk. mit und 
ohne 7-Wechsel im Imp. in der Bedeutung ‘* sich (fort)- 
scheren.’ Grimm, Id. 8, 2570, 2576, 2577. schierst Y 373, 
7. schiert’ (:wird) A 47,12; D. Imp. sehiere (dich her- 
unter) R 298, 24. scher (dich) r 350, 35. scheer (dich) € 241, 
20 — schur, schure (us X), schor b 252,10 — geschoren. 
Bescheren, beschehren ist regelrecht schw. 


16. erschrecken, erschrocken intr. Zur Schreibung 
és. dveschen — erschrack. Zur Schreibung cé, Von 
Bahder 91 — ersehracken — Part. erschrocken. 


Das Tr. schrecken, schrécken ist schw. Erschrecket D 11, 


237 (Kupfer). erschreckte, erschrou kte z. B. A 5/s </> D. 
art. £e-, eT- schreckt, schrockt, schricket, S¢ hre hee : 2. B. A 


_ 


S, 12; 16, 23. 
1 B 520, 18; 614, 7 und auch G K 791. 


2 mamb Wh. 100, 23; 130, 21. Weinhold, 4/ Gr. $ Grimm, W2 


4. 
” 
” 


nehmen 2, b, 6. 
® So auch H K 4, 823. 
* So auch G K 334, H K trogo. 








| 
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17. sprechen. sprechend, sprechende. spreche, sprich P 3, 
25. Wm 166, 8, sprech, spriche Wm 194, 9. spricht. Imp. 
sprich, sprech Wm 192, 10 — sprach, sprache — sprachen. 
C. spriche — gesprochen. 

Daneben das schw. sprachen (ahd. sprahhon. Belege fiir’s 
Nhd. Sanders, lV. sprechen, Anmerkung) y 124, 24. 
besprachet' D 2, 4,9; 68, 20. sprachte Z 816, 22. 


18. stechen. sticht — stach, stache — stachen — ge- 
stochen. 


19. stecken, intr. Zu seinem Ubergang zur stk. Flex- 
ion —in Analogie zu stechen, erschrecken—, Heyne, Wo. 
stecken 2. stecke. steckest. steckt, stecket — stack, stacke. 
steckte z. B. Om 95, 2; On— stacken C. sticke Om 106, 
22; On— gestocken® A 138, 11; D. gesteckt, gestecket z. B. 
A 143, 21; D. 

Das Tr. stecken ist schw. Einmal mit Riickumlaut: 
stackte Om 104,9; On. Heyne, We. stecken 1. Begriffs- 
vertauschung mit s/echen Y 428, 23. Heyne, Wd. stecken 
b, stechen 5 oder Weinhold, A/. Gr. § 221. Vel. geschicht 
Z 789, 1 fiir geschickt in 6. 


20. stehlen (94 X), stelen (21 X), stellen Y 449, 14. 
sticlest (1X). stilet (4 XK), stichlt (3 Xx), stilt (3 xX), stthlt 


(2 x), steelet (1 XY — stahl (14 X), stall (11 X), stahle, stall 
DD 2, 330, 27 — stalen (2 x), stahlen (2 X), stohlen Om 67, 


5; On. C. stehlest y 186, 25 — gestolen (59 X), gestohlen 
(45 X), £ stollen. 


21. treffen. treffend, treffende. treffe. triffst. trifft, 
trift Om 4,19; On. ¢trefft Z 826, 29; trifft in 6 — traff, 
trafic, trafe, z. B. Om 135, 16; On, traf, troff DC 282, 23 — 
trajjen C. trdffe A 6, 560, 27; D — getroffen, troffen. 

| gespracht G K 538. Vom Nomen Gespriich oder mhd. stk. gesprechen ? 


? Diese seltene Form ferner in Wb 447, 36. B 6, 887, 12. 
Imp. sti// G 349, 367. stihl K 349. stted K 367. 
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V. ABLAUTSREIHE. 


Mhd. é,i—a,a—é. | 


A. Praes. Wechsel zwischen ¢ und 7. In der 1. S. 
sind 6 Verben belegt. Nur mit 7: /ressen,; mit 7- Neben- 
formen geben, sehen; mit é: lesen, messen, wegen. Die 3. S. 
zeigt keinen Wechsel bei dem auch schw. flektierten und 
in ihr nur 4 X belegten wegen.’ 

Im Imp. nur ¢ bei /ressen, messen; é@ neben 7¢ bei essen, 
geben, vergessen, sehen; nur é bei lesen, wegen. 


B. Praet. und Part. Zu seinen Vokalen vgl. C. 
Wegen hat im Praet. « und 0, im Part 0.2 Der C. hat ¢ und ‘ 
d, unumgelautetes a in /age D C 292, § und sake Y 292, 28. 


C. Quantitat. 1) Mhd. ¢, @ findet sich noch bei dztten 
und ¢retten.’ ¢€ ist neben é bei dztten durch die Schreibung 
th bezeugt. Da diese bei ¢retten nicht vorkommt, dies 
Verb auch md. die Kiirze linger bewahrt, ist es bei Grim- 
| melshausen wohlals durchgehend kurz anzusetzen. Dem- 
q entsprechend zeigt ¢reffen nachweisbares Eindringen des 
i singularen @ in den C. Praet.,* di¢ten aber nicht mehr 
(4atten, Lauchert 150). 2) Die iiberwiegende Schreibung 
¢im Praes. von geben und “igen weist auf Kiirze (bei langer 
Nebenform); dasselbe gilt von sehen. Zwischen langem 
und kurzem z schwankt geschehen. Lisst n 403, 3 findet ) 
sich einmal neben ze. 











Ht! 5 . 
D. Auch sehw.* flektiert: wegen. 
E. Contamination kann vorliegen in ermaszte. 


1. bitten — bat (102 x), bate (10 X), bath a 897, 22. Om 
138, 29; On. Y 407, 31. € 235, 13, dat¢ Wm 184, 12° — 


1S. wegen c, Note. Heyne, Wé. bewegen. 

? Behaghel § 118, 2. Shumway 108. Weinhold, A//d. Gr. § 351. Kehrein 
J, 242. Heyne, Sanders erwdgen. 

8’ Kraiuter 191. Lauchert 142. Miiller 13. Vgl. auch mehmen, 

4 und in den P. I. tratten B 95, 23; 254, 14; 550, 5. Wh 128, 1. 

> Kehrein I § 356, ro. 

6 att Wb. 139, 3. atte B 6, 915, 13. Stets gebetten in B. 








| 
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baten (8 X), bathen Om 61, 32; On. C. bathe Om 29, 14; 
On — gebeten (20 X), gebetten (15 X),' er-, gebethen Z 743, 
73 764, 21. 

Schw. deten im Sinne von ‘bitten’ (Grimm, Wo. bitten 
5)': tr. A 50, 23; D. Mit ‘um’ (oder C. Praet.) Z 785, 23; 
&: dittet. 


2. essen. issct,isst. Imp. iss, esse n 393, 23° — A8%, asse 
— assen — gessen, geessen, gegessen. \n aktiver Bedeu- 
tung Y 410, 3.S. vergleichen. Grimm, Wd. essen, truncken,? 

C. Praet.? gace (Kurz =‘ g’iitzte ’) in der Bedeutung ‘zu 
essen gab’ e€ 214, 24. 


3. fressen. friss A 21, 5; D. Y 310, 28. 2 fresst. 
3 frisst, frist Om gg, 20; On. Imp. /riss — frase — 
Srassen — gefressen. 


4. geben. gebend, gebende. gebe, geb, gib* Z 841,4. Om 
82,29; On. Wm 267, 23. r 345,15. Y 326,6. y 187,9; 
197, 23. 9 412, 25. gibest (9 X), gibst (8 x), giebest D 1, 
31, 31. gibt (go X), gibet (41 X), gicht (16 X), giebet (II X), 
geyt P 4,13; 5,21. Weinhold, AZ. Gr. 336, 103. Imp. gid 
(8 x), gich Z 768, 23. D1, 236, 5. € 206, 26, gebe’? DI1, 
115 (Kupfer). » 391, 12, geb n 392, 25 — gab, gabe — 
gaben C. gcbe — Part. geben, gegeben, gegebn. Vergeben 
DC 303, 23 fiir heutiges ‘ vergebens.’ 


5. vergessen, 2 vergist. 3 vergist, vergisset, vergisst. 
Imp. vergiss, vergesse R 334, 6 — vergasz, vergasse, vergas 
Om 5, 19; On— vergassen C. vergiisse, vergesse — Part. 
vergessen. in der Bedeutung ‘vergeszlich’ (im Wort- 
spiel mit vertrunken) € 213, II. 


6. lesen. Jlese, lise Y 454, 16. Von Bahder 118. J/resest 
(1x). eset (9 X), “est (4X), “asst. Amp. dese y 187, 17. 


‘angebetten (fiir heutiges ‘angebetet’) Moscherosch 230, 3. Kehrein I 
§ 356, 8. 

* So auch B 66, 13, 20. 

3 Moscherosch 215, 13; 281, 28, etc. 

4 gid B655, 3. GK 573,574. Imp. gede B 391, 12. 
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n 393, 22 — lase, lasz, fas A 271, 29. D 1, 68, 22, dasse Y 
389, 31. € 240, 5 — lasen — gelesen. 


7. ligen (217 x), liegen (129 Xx)' Als Verb der Bewe- 
gung: /Ainein ligen A 356, 32; D. niderligen Y 329, 109. 
schlaffen liegen Y 300, 21; 301, 3. Als 3. Person findet | 
sich im Spriichwort einmal /e7// € 216, 22; vgl. geyt—lag, ) 
lage —lagen. C. lege, lige, lage — gelegen. 








8. messen, miissen A 391,19; D. messe. missest. Imp. 
misse — MASz, Wiasse — massen — gemessen, enidssen 
A 432, 26; D. ¥ 101, 14. 

Neben dem hiufig gebrauchten ermessen einmal das 
schw. ermasste y 177, 13. Mhd. masen, Benecke, W%. oder 
Mischform. 


9. genesen D 1, 4,9 — genasz, genase — Part. genesen 
A 6, 519, 10; D. 





10. geschehen. Daneben deschchen (Grimm, We.) z. B 
A 210, i; ; DD. geschichet (32 X), geschifet (Al X), geschicht 


(8 x), geschiht D 1, 421, 1t — geschahe, geschah A 334, 24 
— geschahen, C. geschehe — Part. geschehen. 


11. sehen. schend, sehende, der Geschende y 21, 17; 164, 
19. Grimm, IW. sehe, sthe Z 756, 31; 768, 31; 819, 25; 
894, 22. Wm 188, 23; 189, 23; 194, 2. D 2, 204, 26.’ ’ 
stehe’ A 6, 537, 22. seh. sthest (27 X), sichest (6 X). sthet 
(64 X), stehet (37 X), steht (15 X), steht (g xX). Imp. sche 
(83 x), stehe (39 X), sehe* A 178, 11; D. Wm 158,21. ¥ 
112,14. steh (2 X) — sahe, sah b 240, © — sahen, sake. 
C. sehe, stihe, sahe — gesehen, sehen, versehn, unangesen. 


ae 


12. sitzen. Nicht selten als Verb der Bewegung, z. B. 


A, D 509, 21; 242, 4; 249, 33. Aéusitsen A 275, 28; D. 
nider sitzen z. B. R 271,9. auffsitsen z. B. A 142, 20; D; 


‘In B 67 7, 1 Ze. 

* So auch B 63, 6; 74, 19; 633, 8; 674, 13; 763, 9. 

* In B findet sich die Schreibung ze im Praes. nur1~x. 
* So auch B 205, 1; 267, Ig. 
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444, 27 (=‘sich einschiffen’). Szsen y 63, 11. dbesietzen Z 
740, 3. sitsend, sitzet — sasz, sasse, sase D 1, 426, 22 — 
sassen. C-. siisse, sesse — gesessen. 


13. tretten’ (40 X), treten (34 X). trittest. tritt, trit A 6, 
533, 22 — trat (34 X), tratte (9 X), tratt (8 X), trate (3 xX) — 
traten. C. trette y 42, 24 — getretten (21 Xx), getreten 
(I4 X). 


14. Wegen der bei wegen schon mhd. geschehenen 
Vermengung von stk. Intr. und schw. Kausativum seien 
die Belege aus Grimmelshausen mdglichst vollstindig 
gegeben. 

a) das Simplex. Es ist im Praes.-Stamm nicht belegt’ 
— wug tr. A 268, 18; D — gewogen intr. A 247, 14; D. 

b) dewegen (die gewohnliche Schreibung), dewdgen z. B. 
Wm 283, 11, dewigen A 6, 469, 13. Von Bahder 130. Es 
ist stk. und schw. Heyne, Wd. bewegen. Schw. stets in 
eigentlicher Bedeutung. Sonst unterschiedlos (Andresen 
78) stk. und schw. z. B. A, D 182, 10; 463, 29. Z 826, 5. 
Die stk. Belege sind: bewog A 407, 12; D — bewogen A 
463, 29; D — Part. bewogen Z 749, 25. 11, 15. 

c) die iibrigen Composita. Adwegen tr. z. B. A 65, 20; 
D. ausswigen tr. A 44,2; D. erwegen tr. z. B. Z 785, 25. 
hin- und herwigen tr. Y 397, 17. tiberwigen tr. y 129, 16. 
sich verwegen cum gen. Z 784, 28. Grimm, W2. erwegen 2. 
Sanders II, 2, 1455. Sie sind belegt wie folgt: erwege n 
405, 23. wdéberwiiget y 129, 16. erwegt n 405, 17.6 Imp. 
erwege § 271, 23. Z 804, 21 — erwug (10 x) z. B. A 72, 11; 
D. erwog, erwoge (0 4X), z. B. A 463, 28. hin-und 
herwoge Y 429, 32 — abgewogen A 6, 516, 27; D. er- 
wogen A 128, 11; D. x 128, 7. 


Zweifelhatt ist die Flexion von: 
weben. gewebet, gewebt z. B. y 12, 26; 116, 17.° 


‘In B findet sich Doppel-¢ fast ausnahmlos in allen Stammformen. 

2 wiegen intr. GH K 15. 

* wog tr. B 519, 1, wie B auch in den Compositis stets die o-Form hat. 
‘ erwigt, erwieget tr. K 1116. XH3, 40. Imp. erwieg tr. G K 808. 
geweben B 118, 29. Ebenfalls B 6, 891, 11, 18. 
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Schw. geworden sind : 

Jetten. Grimm, Wo, géten 2. Bei Grimmelshausen nur 
1X belegt: ausgejettet € 344, 21. Sein Verb ist reuten. 
Knetten. Amp. knette n 392, 19. Praet. serkuettet Y 388, 
18. geknettet A 6, 564, 5; D. 


VI. ABLAUTSREIHE. 


Mhd. a — uo, uo — a. 


A. Praes. Der Umlaut fehlt bei /eden,' das auch schw. 
Nebenform zeigt, bei dacken und mah/en, zuweilen bei 
Jahren and wachsen?2 Zum Umlaut vor sch in weschen, Von 
Bahder 107, 82,117. Kehrein I § 358, 8. 


B. Praet. U zeigen noch durchweg eben’ und 
schwoéren,‘ fast stets stehen (a nur erst 4 X).° Umlaut aus 
dem C. dringt ein in stiivde Y 427, 28. Im C. tindet sich 
unumgelauteter Vokal neben Umlaut’ bei /a/ren, schlagen, 
stehen. 


C. Part. Alt ist 0 in geschworen; heben schwankt noch 


(63 0:19 a). A (auszer in gewdschen) cinmal: gestdnden. 


D. Die schw. Flexion ist eingedrungen bei: /edben, 
laden, schaben, schwéren. 


E. Contamination liegt vor in /udten. 


1. backen, bachen. Ck 30, ch 14x. Hierzu und 
zur Flexionsgeschichte, Heyne, II. dackt A 136,1; D— 


1 Jadet K 421, 421. X H 3, 375. 

? Brenner 79. 

3 fob H 3,72. X 3,437. Aadben B 6,921, 5 (aus dem Part. oder dialektische 
Lautentwicklung. Vgl. /ag, Reihe Il). Grimm, HWé. heden 2. 

* Heyne, W42. 

5 Behaghel § 118, 3. 

® schwiiren H K 4, 466. 

7™Grimm, Wo, heben 3. Von Jagemann 430. Weidling 95. Behaghel 
S 118, 3. 

* In B ferner bei dacken, wischen ; in H bei mahlen. Kehrein I § 358, 8. 
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buchen A 30,8; D'— gebacken, gebachen, gepacken D 1, 
433, 6. 


2. fahren. Zu ‘ fahret sinnig’ y 38,7,Grimm, Wo. fahren 
a1. fdhrest. fahrt, fiihret, fahret Wm 222, 18. € 217, 33, 
fahrt n 382, 15 —fuhr, fuhre, fur D 1, 192, 4. C. fiihre, 
Juhre A 6, 493, 5, D — gefahren. 

Daneben das schw. fihren tr. in derselben Bedeutung : 
A, D 8, 19; 233, 16. € 215,28; 219, 3. R 280,27. Grimm, 
Wo. fiihren 1,12. Zu A 6, 546, 31; D vgl. ib. III, 5. 


3. graben. grabest. grabet, grabt — grub — gegraben, 
graben, grabn. 


4. heben. Sich geheben =‘sich gehaben’ (Grimm, Wé. 
gehaben 3c) stk. z. B. A 377, 24 (D sich gehaben). A 139,6; 
D. y 79, 31. Im Part. nicht belegt. — hub,’ hube, hudbten 
Y 347, 12. C. hitbe Z 839,12. € 253,28 — yehoben, ge-, er-, 
iithberhaben 2. B. Z 783, 18. A 47,19; D. gehebt® Z 847, 3. 
D C 299, 13. R 295, 3. Y 355, 15. 


5. laden. ¢/adet (loads) A 233,15; D. y 192,20. J/adet, 
/adt (invites) Y 426, 19. P. 5, 24. Uber Vermischung von 
ahd. A/adan und /adon in mhd. Zeit, Blatz I, 491, 8 — lade, 
lud — geladen, entladet R 309, 17. Dasselbe Composi- 
tum stk. A177, 17, 35; D. ¥ 80, 2. 


6. mahlen a 861, 8; 862, 30. mahit A 136, 1; D— 
gemahlen’® A 146, 32; D. sermahlen Y 360, 3. 

Die Geschichte des leider unbelegten Praet. bei Grimm, 
Wo. 


7. schaben, erschaben R 288, 22... schabte hinein A 315, 
18; D. Nach Sanders noch stk. im iltern Nhd. — abge- 
schaben (nur als Adj.)° z. B. A, D 182, 29; 190, 21. 


1 backten B 78, 14. 

* hebte B 165, 12. hebete X H 4, 634. gehedt B 161, 3; 412, 6; so auch 
H K 720. 4, 843. 843. X H 4, 678 (- geledt). Schon mhd. schw. (Lexer). 
Miiller-Fraureuth 101,114. Gehaéen auch zuweilen in den Zusadtzen vonG K,. 

® gemahit aus H von Kehrein I, 247 citiert. 

* schabet, schabt G K 523, 523. X H 3, 254. 

® geschabet in selber Funktion K 343. G K 357. 
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8. schaffen (meist in der Composition mite”) — erschuff 
— Part. erschaffen, geschaffen, anerschaffen, angeschaffen. 

Daneben, aber unvermischt mit dem stk. Verb, das 
schw. schaffen, haufig mit den Prifixen ad, ver, bey, herbey, 
anher, auss. 


g. schlagen. schlagend, schlagende. schligt, schliget — 
sehlug, schluge. C. schliige, schliig, schlug Wm 182, 15 — 
geschlagen. 


10. sch woren, schweren. O43X,e 24; S8.dreschen. 
schwérend, schwerrent - schwur.  beschweret € 227, 24. 
Zur schw. Flexion, Heyne, Schmeller, Paul, Il’. — ge- 
schworen, un-, ohnbeschwert ? A 429,37; D. Wm 162,15. 


11. stehen, stein. Als Verb der Bewegung A 193, 7; 
D. A6, 526, 7; D. 388, 7. Aufstehen. Sich cinstehen 
D 2, 338, 5. Inder 3. P. I. Praes. einmal stand P 5, 12. 
Weinhold, A“ Gr. 323 — stund, stunde, stiinde, stand 
A 32, 4; 239, 3. A 182,22; D. C. stiinde, stunde (7x) z. B. 
D 1, 292, 29. Y 409, 8, stiind — gestanden, gestinden 
adj. = ‘mittleren Alters (Kurz) € 216, 16, verstannen D 2, 
329, 14. Weinhold, A/. Gr. § 204. 


12. tragen. trigst. trigt, triget, treite (: bereite) P 3, 33, 
treit P 4, 11, 14; 5, 15. Weinhold, Ad. Gr. 336— trug, 
truge. C. triige, triig — getragen, tragn. 

Praet. vertragten D C 292, 28. Schw. Denominativum. 
Sanders, Hd. Il, 2, 1349. Schw. Praet. des Simplex aus 
Santa Clara ib. 1346. 


13. wachsen. 2. wachst. 3. wachset, wichst, wachset § 
289, 16 — wuchs, wuchse. C. wiichse — gewachsen. 

14. waschen (17 X), wasehen (8 X)— wuseh' — ge- 
waschen (14 x), gewdschen A 6, 519; D. ¥ 34, 8. 


1 Noch mit Wechsel bei Moscherosch, Imp. sch/ahe 305, 17. 
2 stahn B 343, 18. 
’ Das Part. praes. in passiver Verwendung Z 751, 24; 803, 5; 812,1. A, 
D 158, 38; 301, 38. y 32,32. ”7411,9. Vgl. sinnen, 

4 wdschten B 579, 15. So auch B 6, 951, 14. Schmeller, Wd. Vgl. auch 
Paul, W2. 
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Zweifelhaft in seiner Flexion ist: 
watten y 120, 2. Uberreste stk. Flexion, Sanders, W4. 


Schw. sind geworden, resp. verblieben : 

Jagen. jagte z. B. A 438, 38; D. gesaget, gejagt A 378, 18; 
D. Nagen. nagte A 179, 26; D. benagt A 285, 10; D. 
Zwagen. swagte A 58,8; D. geswaget Om 121, 9; On. 


VII. ALTE REDUPLICIERENDE KLASSE. 


Mhd. 1.a,4 —1e, ie —a, a. 
2. el — ie, ie — el. 
3. ou, 6 — ie, ie — ou, 6. 
4.uo —ie, ie — uo. 


A. Praes.' Unumgelautetes @ findet sich vereinzelt 
bei fangen, fahen, halten, lassen, rathen und im Reim bei 
hangen.  Hauen und ruffen haben keinen, stossen’ stets 
Umlaut. Laut findet sich 1 X neben gewohnlichem /auft.* 


B. Part. Bei schezden iiberwiegt der Vokal der ersten 
Reihe (10 ze), der alte Diphthong findet sich noch 2 x. 
Zum Ubertritt, Grimm, II’. scheiden 1. Von Jagemann 
421. Blatz 1,497. Lauffen hat 82 x 0, 17 au. Grimm, 
IVb. laufen 1, 3, b. Behaghel § 120. Weinhold, AZ Gr. 


§ 337: 


C. Sechw. Flexion’ erscheint bei Adugen, hangen?, 


saltzsen, spalten, hauen, kauffen, schroten, ruffen. 


' Fiir das gleichzeitige Md. vgl. Von Jagemann 430, 431.—Auffallig ist der 
umgelautete C. drdte G K go4. 

* Andresen 81. 

' Heyne, We, 

‘Grimm, W4. laufen 1,2. Ferner saujfen, 

> Vgl. Kehrein I § 364, §; 366, 4; 368, 3; 370, 5. 

® Die Mischform deste E 856, 858, 860, go5. 
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1. VERBA MIT a, @ IM INF. 


1. blasen, d/assen' Wm 184, 13; 185, 11; 186,14. diaset, 
blist — bliesz, bliesse, bliese, blics. P. blisen A 143, 8; 
D — geblasen, geblassen’ Wm 184, 30. 


2. braten — briet, briete. P. bricthen — gebraten, 
gebratten Wm 154, 10. 


3. fallen. fallst. fallt, falt, fillet, felt (: schelt)s 297, 14. 
fallet A, XXX, 4 ist ein durch das ge/a//et der folgenden 
Reihe zu erkliirender Druckfehler — fiel, ficle, fichl, fichle 
— gefallen. 


4. fangen, fahen, 1m Praes.-Stamm ist /angen 141 X, 
fahen 69 X belegt.’ fangst. fangt, fiinget, fangt Wm 227, 
20. y 88,5; 165, 4,13. /déhet, fahet Wm 212, 5. Y 432, 
15. y 66; 16. ¢ 285,15 — fieng, fing, fienge, finge — ge- 


fangen, anfahen. 


5. gehen, gehn“ Die 3. S. 1. Praes. einmal in der 
Schreibung geet P 4,18. Gaht P 4, 36. Weinhold, AZ. 


Gr. 330 — gieng, ging, ginge — gangen, gegangen. 


6. halten, Adltest, hiltst. hilt, halt € 218, 10. ¢ 288, 
12; 290, 22. P 5, 25 —hiéelt, hielte — gehalten. 


7. hangen. Das stk. Verb kommt 84 x vor, davon 
20 x in tr. Bedeutung. Uber die Vermischung von 
hangen und fdngen Grimm, I!%. angen. Andresen 74. 
Belege fiirs tr. Praet. z. B. A 138, 31; 193, 37; fiirs Part. 
s 278, 19; refl. A 325, 36; D. Adngst. hiinget, hingt, hangt 
(:/angt) A 231, 30; D. ¥ 15, 4 — hing, hieng, ienge, 
hinge — ge-,erhangen,. Ein schw. Part. in tr. Bedeu- 
tung verhangt D 2, 103, 25 (A hat verhding?) findet sich nur 


' Zu den Konsonantenverdopplungen in den Nebenformen dieser Reihe 
vel. kriechen. geblassen B 6, 842, 18. 

* In B ist das Verhdltnis 1:3. Kluge, W4. 

3 angefahen Moscherosch 191, 16. 

* begehende Stind y 120, 5. Vgl. sinnen, 
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1 X und kann Druckfehler sein. Grimm kennt die schw. 
Flexion nur beim Intr. 

hangen, hengen findet sich 8 < in intr. Bedeutung, 
nimlich A, D 452, 6; 489, 23. D 1, 426, 21. Om, On 17, 
3; 69, 13. ¢297,2. Grimm, IV. hdngen II. 

Das schw. Tr. ist Aencken (nicht nur im Sinne des heutigen 
terminus technicus, Grimm, II%. hencken), hiingen, hengen, 
hiincken. Praet. henckte, henckt, hiingte, hiingete, hingt, 
hiinget, hiinckte. Part. gehenckt, gchencket, gehiingt, gehengt, 
gehenget, gehiinckt. 


8. lassen. Jassend, lassende. list, lissest, lisst. list, 
liisset, liiszt, liisst, last n 377, 7, lat P 4, 45; 5, 37,44. Wein- 
hold, Ad. Gr. 330 — liesz, liesse, liese, Lies, liesze’ — gelas- 


sen, lassen. 


9. vathen, rahten, raten A 298, 14. rath, riht, rath y 
355, 11. P 5, 51, rathet DC 312, 18 — véeth, riethe, richt, 
ricte z. B. A 6, 564, 11; D, riehte — gerathen, gerahten, 
geraten A 37, 13.° 


10. saltzen. saltste A 100,28; D — gesaltzen, Finge- 
saltzet DI 11, 120, 15. Dies ist die Lesart von I. D hat 
etnsaltzen ; A, B eingesaltzen. Grimm, IW. 


it. sehlaffen, schlafen in A 6, D z. B. ib. 532, 16. 
schliffst. schlifft _ schlicff, schlve fhe, schliff DC 291, 15 — 
geschlaffen. 


12. spalten — spielte Wm 281, 4. ¥ 171, 2. spaltete 
A, D 41, 3; 3590, 4. Heyne, I/%. — gespalten. 


2. VERBA MIT e7 IM INF. 


|. heisehen Om toi, 10; On. Y 307, 20 — hieseh A 367, 
18; D. Uber Fortleben des stk. Part. im spiitern Nhd., 
Grimm, IV%. 


' disse Wb 157, 23. 
2 ungeraden B 6, 844, 2. Weinhold, AZ. Gr. 143. 
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2. heissen — hiesz, hiesse, hicse a 897, 4. Om, On71, 
32; 114,17. D 1, 423, 20 — geheissen, heissen, hacissen 
Wm 210, 32. Kluge, Luther bis Lessing 131. ungehetsen 
Wm 158, 17. 


3. scheiden' _ schied, schiede. schetdete intr. Y 341, 

» . a . . . . . . 
15. Uber die Vermischung mit ahd. sceidin, Grimm, IW%. 
scheiden 1 — geschieden, gescheiden Om, On 111, 3; 114, 9." 


3. VERBA MIT au, 6 IM INF. 


|. hauen. hauet, haut — hieb, hiebe. hauete Wm 214, 
16. Grimm, II. hauen | — gehauen, gchawen € 240, 6. 
¢ 293, 27. gehauen DC 291, 32 (Kurz, Bobertag = ‘ ge- 


heuer’)? 


2. hauffen. Grimm, II%. kaufen c. Andresen 80 — 
kieffe’ € 251, 28. C. P. dieffen € 210, 2. Sonst in diesen 
wie den andern Formen schw. 


3. lauffen. l/auffst A 56,9; D. laufft, lauffet, lauft 
Wm 243, 24, “infft Z 710, 11 — lieff, lieffe, licf z. B. Om 
7,31; On — geloffen, gelauffen. 


4. schroten. Praet. schroten R 343, 1. Wiesner 30. 
Zur schw. Flexion, Lexer, I1%. — gesehroten @ 895, 2 


_— 
© 


geschrotten © 342, 20. 


5. stossen, stost, stsst, stosst — stiesz, stiesse, sttese Om 


92, 30; On. Y 371, | — gestossen. 


schaiden Wb 98, 23. Vegl. verbletchen. 
* unterscheiden B 2091, 8. 

* gehaut G K 574,575. H K 1089. 

' kieffe B 518, 5; 577,9 Ateffen B 579, 15. 


> Stets so in B. 
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4. VERBA MIT w IM INF. 


1. puffen, ructicn Wm 163,18. 7 388, 15, riéffen DC 269, 
26. Von Bahder 211. rufft — réeff, ricf D 1, 204, 5, 
riecffe. ruffte, ruft, rucffete n 397, 32. 8 X stk., 33 X schw. 
flektiert, Grimm, Il. rufen | — geruffen. 


Zweifelhaft sind : 

falten. faltete z. B. A 6, 560, 9: D. waltzen, intr. 
Y 423, 27. refl. Om 72, 17; On. Nach Heyne, IV. mit 
noch heut im Obd. erhaltenem stk. Part. Es ist in Grim- 
melshausen mit seinem Kausativum (y 96, 12; 185, 25) ver- 
mischt: Intr. waweltsen Wm 144, 14. umgewiltzt Wm 


IQl, 7. 


Schwach flektieren: 

Schmiiltzen n 409, 16. geschmiltst’ A 285,22; D.° Spannen. 
spannte z. B. A 235,15; D. gespannet? A85,25; D. Bauen, 
bawen. bauete z. B. A 28,3; D. erbawet® ¢ 261, 16. 


Ein Druckiehler musz sein, wiewohl Kurz und Bobertag 
es in den Text aufnehmen, das Part. gegezsse/n* Om 60, 7; 
On : ‘dasz sie mich auch mit Brennesseln gegeisseln hitten.’ 


VIL DIE PRAETERITO-PRAESENTIA. 


|. Wissen. wissend — weisz, weis z. B. D 1, 315, 28. 
west, waist? Wm 160, 7. weiss, wets, wetst’ D 1, 114, 36; 
228, 25 (Kurz, Bobertag — kann aber auch sehr wohl als 
‘zeigt’ verstanden werden) Weinhold, Ad Gr. § 385. 
wissen, wist, wisst, wiist Om 93, 30; On. C. und Imp. 


' veschmalizen G K 158 (Dies ist Kehrein’s Citat), H K 936. 

2 vespannen Moscherosch 24, 27. 

5 vebawen Moscherosch 87, 18. 

4 Schw. Flexion : aégeisselten H U K 683. gegeiselt H 3, 269. 

5 Du weissest ist gewohnlich bei Moscherosch z. B, 23, 20; 37, 18. 

® Bei Murner vorherrschend, Lauchert 153. wetst M 454, 24. 

7 Stets i bei Murner. Zum Wandel von / zu # in diesem Verb vgl. ferner 
Von Bahder No: 5. 
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sind regelmiszig. — weste, wuszte, wiiste A 65, 31; D. 
Om 92,11; On, wast. Zum uw, Brenner 835. wustest, wusten, 
wuste D 2, 358, 20. DC 364, 11, wastend D 2, 349, 1 ist ein 
Druckfehler, durch das voraufgehende ‘zitternd’ veran- 
laszt. C. wiiste, wiisste, wiste, wisste, wisste. Die Neben- 
form mit ¢ kommt 9 X vor, z. B. R 319, 1. Y 363, 14. 
wuste DC 288, 8 — gewust, gewiist (12 xX) z. B. Om 75, 15, 
gewist' y 152, 19; 185, 9. § 335, 23, wessen. 


2. taugen, Inder Bedeutung ‘dienen’ (ohne Negation) 
z. B. A, D 57, 11; 420, 2 — I. 3. taeg A 350, 5; D. b 248, 
33. Sonst schw.; Grimm, IV. taugen 1, 1; z. B. Y 413, 13. 
A 38,6; D. Das Part. praet. ist nicht belegt. 


3. konnen, kdnden® yn 406, 10. Weinhold, AZ Gr. 
§ 182 — kan, kann, kane (: Manne) P 5, 32. Weinhold, 
Al. Gr.§ 381. kanst—konnen. C. regelmiiszig — konte, 
konnte, kunte* (20 X) z. B. Om 134, 27. kondte z. B. y 32, 6. 
konde (10 X) z. B. Wm t51,9. Zur Erweichung des ¢ nach 
n, Weinhold, A/. Gr. 180. kdénte D 2, 327, 20. Wm 254, 5. 
Y 318, 6; 350, 8. € 216, 3. ont. kinnte A 31, 6. DC 
364, 2. kunde Wm 179, 19. Zu den w-Formen, Von 
Bahder 188 ff, 197. C. kdnte, kénnte, kéndte, kénde (13 X), 
konte (7 X) z. B. Wm 183, 5, kdnt, kinnt, konde n 406, 23, 
kiinte Wm 230, 26° — Part. konnen, kinen A 6, 588, 18, 
kinten Y 453, 6. Weinhold, A/. Gr.§ 175, honten" y 417, 25. 
kiénne D 2, 358, 20. gekint Z 766, 3. Ai13,20; D. 358, 
7; 359, 10. gekdnnt Om 89, 27. Wm 288, 9. gekont R 
344, 25." 


4. dorffen. Zur Konjugation und Schreibung, Wein. 
hold, AZ Gr. § 383, 116, 117. Miiller 14. Noch in der 


1 wiste B 739, 5. gewtst B 138, 23; 222, 24. gewisst B 6, 983, Ig. 

* tigen G K 76. tégte H K 4, 808. 

3 So auch Wb 46, 22; 62, Ig. 

* So auch Ofter in den Zusitzen von G, K, H, X. 

5 kiinten (: unterstiinden) X H 3, 331. Adnte B 454,17. Weinhold, AZ. Gr. 399. 
6 kinden Wh 81, 22; 112, 24. Adnten Wb 62, 19; 147, 27. onten M 452, 8. 
1 gehuntG K 58. H K 4, 852 (: Hund). 
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Bedeutung a) ‘ bediirfen,’ Grimm, W2. diirfen 1, z. B. Wm 
220, 10; 254, 12. b) ‘brauchen,’ Grimm, W2. diirfen 2, 
z. B. A, D 97, 13; 140, 3. c) ‘wagen,’ Grimm, Wd. diirfen 
4, z. B. A, D 136, 5; 227, 27. Das Compositum bedérffen 
begegnet gewohnlich mit dem Genitiv der Person oder 
Sache, aber auch mit dem Accusativ z. B. A 271, 14; D. 
e 246, 13. Grimm, W%. bediirfen 2. Mit folgendem Inf., 
Grimm, IV. dediirfen 4, z. B. Om, On 49, 9; 113, 28. Un- 
persinlich mit folgendem ‘dasz,’ Grimm, W4%. bediirfen 6, 
= ‘es ist nétig’ A 122, 21; D — darff, darf z. B. A 268, 
35, dirff € 386, 9 (mit Pluralvokal).' darffst — dorffen,’ 
dor fit, dirfft § 367,15. C. dirffe — dorffte, dorfft, dirffte, 
Z 768, 6. A 30, 23; D. D 2, 337, 22. Wm 284, 12, 
durffte’ Z 747,13. Om 16, 3; Ons 284, 7, dorfte D 2, 216, 
19, 30, darfite Y 328, 17 (aus dem C, dirffte oder Neubildung 
aus dem Praes., Weinhold, A/. Gr. 400). C. dirffte, dérfte, 
dor ffte Om 102,19; On. D 1, 313, 32, déirffte DC 277, 21,° 
dirft® — Part. dorffen,’ bedér ft, bedor fft y 151, 1. 


5. sollen — soll, sol z. B. A6, 20; 11,17. sollest, sollst, 
solst, solt (12 X)z. B. A 66, 38; 72, 7 — sollen._ sollet, solt. 
C. solle, soll — solte, solt. C. solte, sollte z. B. D 1, 214, 32; 
221, 32, solt, sollt. In der 2. Plur. einmal so/t 363, 26 und 
in der 3. Plur. einmal so/te y 417, 14 — Part. sollen. 


6. mogen, miigen D 1 34, 16. Das Verbalsubstantiv 
vermiigen A 6, 518,39; D. Von Bahder 197. Weinhold, 
Al. Gr. § 378. Miiller 14. Oft in der Bedeutung ‘ver- 
miégen,’ Grimm, Il. mégen Il, 1 z B. A 12, 9; 35, 18. 
hochmigend y 81,6; 85, 26 Grimm, IV’. mégen II, 2. Das 
Compositum vermdgen = ‘besitzen’ z. B. Wm 226, 5; 252, 


1 dirff H K 4, 808. 

’ dirffen zuweilen in den Zusitzen von G, H, K, X. darfen, darffen (mit 
Singularvokal) G K 275. X H 3, 14. 

3’ dorfft Wb 152, 21. darffet K 776. 

* durffteG K 571. HU K 680. B 453, 5. 

* dirfiteG KH 11. H K 4, 774. 

® dirffte, dir fie bfter in G, H, K, U. 

1 dirffen H K 1070, 1088. H 3, 32. dedérfft H 3, 423. 


= 
4 





a 
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15. Grimm, W%. vermégen 2. Zum Part. vermigt y 21, 2 
vgl. Grimm, IV. verméigen 2, Ende. — mag. magst — 
mogen, vermiigen A, D 33,7; 133, 14. médget, micht, mégt. 
Zur Vermischung der Schreibungen ch und ¢ in diesem 
Verb, Miiller 11. C. mége, mig — mochte, mogte, miéchte 
A 6, 492, 29; D. Om. 177, 5; On. Wm 252, 15; 253, 3. 
C. michte, migte, mocht, mochte D 2, 321, 29. Wm 446, 4. 
Y 397, 14 — Part. mogen, vermigt, vermocht, vermicht, 
vermogt, 


7. mussen, mussen, Y 411, 11. Weinhold, AZ Gr. 
§ 384 — musz, mus z. B. Wm 162, 12; 178, 19. must — 
mussen, miist, miisst, miisset. C. miisse, miiss — muste, 
musste, musste, miiste, miisste (i 11 X) z. B. Wm 210, 10, 
must. Im Plur. einmal muste Wm 444,2. C. miiste, miiszte, 
miisste, mist, muste Wm 446, 27. Die 2. Plur. mist Om 77, 
3; On — Part. mussen, miiszen, gemiist A 174, 37; D. 


Schw. ist : 

génnen.. Nicht selten in der Bedeutung ‘erlauben’ 
z. B. A, D 260, 34; 273, 27. Heyne, Vd. génnen 1. Ich 
gonne, etc. A118,2; D. A 6, D 484, 6; 475, 24. génnete 
z B.A 49, 20; D. gegonnet Z. Bb. A 93, 29; D. 


IX. VERBA ANOMALA. 


1. Das Verbum substantivum., Zuweilen zur Um- 
schreibung des Aktivs z. B. A, D 21, 24; 94, 28; 160, 6. 
y 181, 8, Kehrein III § 6-8. Zur Flexion, Weinhold, Ad. 
Gr. $353. Beachtenswert ist das Eindringen des pluralen 
seyn in den S. und des dz der 1. in die 2. Person. Inf. 
seyn, sein, sey — bin, seyn A 25, 17, 17; D2? dist, diss, 
D 1, 236, 1, dz R 338, 7. ist.’ seynd, seind (durch Mi- 
schung von szvd@ und seyn,; 198 X), sceyn, sein (158 X), sind 

'C. gunne G. K 243. Praet. gunt (-stund) X H 4, 815. Part vergunnt, 
vergunt K 439. GK 573. Von Bahder 197. 

2 1, Person sein B 66, 8,8. 3. Person isz B 226, 21. 
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(122 x). seyd, seyt, seind A 6, 533, 9; D. Lauchert 152. 
Miiller-Fraureuth 111. C. sey, seye, set. seyst, seyest. seyn, 
seyen. seyet. Imp. sey, seye. seyd — war, ware, was (im 
Reim und Spriichwort; Von Bahder 78) A 6, 495, 18; D. 
y 181,8. § 337,19. warest. waren, warn, ware. C. wire, 
wir, wehre z. B. € 221, 22, were z: B. A 6, 566, 38; D, wer, 
wehr, ware (4 X)z. B. Y 380, 18 — gewesen (935), gewessen 
Om 140, 25; On. R 310, 18, gewest (67 X),’ gesin € 225, 26. 


2. Das Verbum thun. Gelegentlich zur Umschrei- 
bung des Aktivs z. B. Wm 153,3. Y 384,17. ¢ 261, 23, 24. 
Zu beachten ist einmal das Eindringen des ¢ in den Praes.- 
Stamm (allerdings bewahrt das Elsiissische noch heute 
den Diphthong ; Weinhold, A/. Gr. § 354), dann das Vor- 
herrschen des alten Reduplikationsvokals im Praet. — 
thue, thu. thust. thut, thute (gute) P 5,34. Vgl. tragen. 
thun, thuen, thut, thuct. C. thue, thu. Imp. thue, thut — 
that, thiite (261 @), that, thate (16 a) z. B. Wm 180, 28. 
Zum Ubergreifen des pluralen Vokals in den S., Weinhold, 
Al. Gr. 357. thitest y 186, 11. thiten (40 X), thaten (9 X). 
C. thite, thit, thete R 281, 3 — gethan, sothan, missthan. 


3. Wollen -— will, wi/ z. B. A 460, 6, 7, 8; D. wiélst, 
willst (65 st), wilt? (46 xX) z. B. A, D 40, 30; 41, 3. wollen. 
wollet, wolt. C. wolle, woll, willee A 6,579,25; D. (- stellen) 
Om, On 33, 18; 64, 26. Y 433, 31° (8 wolle), wol D1, 177, 
23. Imp. wollet — wolte, wollte z. B. y 36, 23, wolt. C. 
wolte, wolt, wollte (wollete § 385, 27) — Part. wollen, 
wollen A 6, 524, 26; D. D 1, 220, 24, gewolt, gewollt. 

1 In B 156 gewesen, 41 gewest. 

2? Nie a in B, aber oft in den Zusitzen von G K. 

-In B wilt 15 x, wilst 10 x. 

4 So auch in den Zusitzen von G K. Brenner § 63,1. Lauchert 153. 


PAUL QO. KERN. 


Tue University or Cuicaco. 





| 
| 
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DER SEE AND DIE SEE. 


S shown in the various dictionaries, the distinction in 

the meaning of this word according as it is masculine 

or feminine is comparatively recent. It arose in the 

literary language, and is not yet generally true of the 

language of the people. The matter presents a very inter- 
esting phase of linguistic life. 

The word was originally masculine, and designated a 
large body of water, whether an inland lake or the sea. 
The feminine gender arose in the North, and is also found, 
by the side of the masculine, in Old English, On the con- 
tinent it prevailed in Holland and in that part of North 
Germany that adjoined the sea. This portion of Germany 
was, however, small in comparison with what remained 
true to the masculine gender. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, there can be no doubt that, on the rise of the 
literary language, the masculine would have prevailed, 
and the use of the feminine be regarded as provincial. 
And just this thing did happen where the two genders 
met on an equal footing, that is, in the sense of ‘lake.’ 
With reference to the other meaning of the word, namely 
that of ‘sea,’ the North German had the advantage in 
spite of his being in the minority. He lived on the shores 
of the sea, and it made up a large part of his life; he had 
a hundred occasions to mention it in general literature 
where the writer in the inland had but one, and it was he 
who wrote almost the whole of the technical literature of 
the subject. Thus it came about that when Germans, no 
matter where they lived, read of the sea, in almost every 
case it was what a native of the northern coast had 
written. Hence all Germans that read became familiar 
with the use of ‘See’ as a feminine when it referred to 
the sea, though they continued to designate a familiar 
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inland body of water as ‘der See.’ Later, the gram- 
marian formulated the distinction, and the school-teacher 
began to teach it to those whose speech would otherwise 
have maintained the local usage—whether masculine or 
feminine—in both senses of the word. That even literary 
usage did not at once become crystallized along the line 
of gender, is but natural: hence we find some Southern- 
ers continuing to use the masculine when writing of the 
sea, and some Northerners employing the feminine when 
speaking of a lake; indeed, now and then, a Northerner, 
willing to yield his natural usage in the case of an inland 
body of water, has counted even the Mediterranean as a 
‘ Binnensee’ and called it ‘der Siidsee.’ 
GEORGE HEMPL. 


University oF MICHIGAN, 
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MIDDLE ENGLISH WO : WO. 


] AM glad that the hope I expressed on page 23 of the 
first volume of this Journal has so soon been fulfilled, 
and that Mr. Blackwell has so carefully applied the 
wo: wo rime test to Middle English texts. He also cor- 
rects my figures in three cases, giving 42 for 41 -wd : 50 
rimes, 39 for 370. ¢wéd rimes, and 4 for 2 dd: so rimes. 
This last slip is also responsible for the slight discrepancy 
between our statements as to the relative force of the 
evidence presented by the C. 7Z.andthe 7.&C. The cases 
Blackwell gives of rimes with final Latin -o I had, but I 
purposely avoided using them as evidence because of the 
uncertain value of the -o. I made no attempt to find 
cases of rimes of wit in 7. &C., because, as I stated, the 
word regularly rimes with ¢ in Middle English, and the 
rimes in the index to the C. 7. clearly showed that 
Chaucer was no exception. The statement (p. 479) that 
even the Midland belt has w#, not wd is not a contradic- 
tion but a corroboration of my statement (p. 29). Prof. 
Manley writes me that he has made use of the wo - wd 
test in differentiating the authorship of parts of the Ches- 


ter and York Cycles. 
GEORGE HEMPL., 
Universiry oF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor. 
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REVIEWS. 


Selections from Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte Darthur. Edited 
with introduction, notes, and glossary by William Edward 
Mead, Ph.D. Ginn & Company, Athenaeum Press Series : 
Boston, 1897. Pp. Ixii, 348. 

Selections from Malory's Le Morte D'Arthur. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and glossary by A. T. Martin, M.A., F.S.A. 
The Macmillan Company: London and New York, 1897. 
Pp. xxxvi, 254. 


ProressoR MEeEap’s Selections may claima definite place 
among the happily increasing number of contributions to the 
study of our fifteenth-century literature. For serious investi- ' 
gation of Malory, of course only Sommer’s' monumental work 
can beconsidered. The kind of reader that Malory wrote for is 
so well provided in Sir Edward Strachey’s’ edition that those 
who are not annoyed by its small print will do well to resist 
even the pretty volumes of the Temple Classics.* Professor 
Mead’s book is for college classes. The ‘general reader,’ 
though he is included in the design of the series, should not 
be encouraged to read Malory in selections. 

Still these selections are typical, and they are whole books: 
the first book and the last, the book of Balyn and Balan (II), 
and the Grail books (XIII, XVII, and XVIII). The text is 
that of Sommer, but with modern punctuation and the expan- 
sion (in italics) of Caxton’s contractions. The critical appa- 
ratus is admirably compact and serviceable. There are two 
indexes and a glossary. 

At the head of the notes stands a list of a dozen main 
sources of information, which, barring Kellner’s Aistorical 
Outlines of English Syntax, are both well chosen and accessible. 


1 Le Morte Darthur by Syr Thomas Malory. The original edition of Will- 
iam Caxton, now reprinted and edited with an Introduction and Glossary by 
H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.B. David Nutt: London. Vol. I, Text, 1889; vol. 
II, Introduction and glossary, 1890; vol. III, Studies on the Sources, 1891. 

2? In the Macmillans’ ‘Globe’ series. 
3 Edited by Israel Gollancz, for Dent of London. 
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The notes (pp. 241-323) consist mainly of references to these, 
and brief quotations from them; but there are also some 
interesting parallels. The glossary (pp. 325-336), by wisely 
omitting etymologies, is sufficient in small space. I note only 
a few trifling inaccuracies. Affe is cited only as a contraction, 
though its use as a simple preposition is noted on page 292. 
Pyghe (pitch, v.) is doubtful as a present form. Zone for true, 
as a definition of sothe, seems to be the only misprint. 

The most important single part of the introduction (ii) is 
the probable identification of Sir Thomas Malory, abridged 
by the general editor of the series, Professor Kittredge, from 
his article in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Litera- 
ture 5, 85-105. Professor Mead’s own sections deal with (i) 
the literary character of the fifteenth century, (iii) editions of 
the Morte Darthur, (iv) the purpose and method, (v) the 
sources, (vi) the history and influence, (vii) the literary value. 
These sixty pages contain a really remarkable amount of 
summary information. 

In his concluding section, the editor passes from a simple, 
right statement of the literary value of translation (pp. lii- 
liii) to a summary of the literary value of Malory’s method 
asa whole. Professor Mead is free from Sommer’s mechani- 
cal conception. He demurs at Sommer’s assumption of 
‘sources’ that cannot be found; and in another place (Notes, 
pp. 305-310) he disproves the charge of servile copying. Yet, 
with all this, he seems to lay undue stress on Malory’s weak- 
ness in construction, Of course, as Professor Mead himself 
observes, this must remain an open question, at least for some 
years; but meantime it is important to give students, so far 
as we can, the right point of view. Therefore it is unfortu- 
nate to take up (xxv—-xxvi) the word efic of previous discus- 
sions, as if it were in this connection something more than a 
vague misuse. Malory’s work is not epic, for the sufficient 
reason that it is a romance; but we have still to discuss its 
construction. And, again, how can our conception of Malory’s 
originality (p. li, foot-note) be affected by the discovery of a 
source for Book vii? What is meant by originality ? 

On the other hand, Professor Mead furnishes all the mate- 
rials for the judgment on Malory’s constructive skill which he 
hesitates to pronounce. If Malory reduced by nine-tenths an 
enormous mass of material that almost baffles analysis; if in 
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this reduction he re-arranged and recombined the main sources 
which have been analyzed by Sommer and others, not only 
suppressing, but also inserting, in a way to irritate the critic 
whose eye is on those sources; then in his translation he 
worked in the fashion of a constructive artist. Much of his 
material was by tradition inflexible. He would not have 
been easily pardoned for omitting any cardinal part of the 
vast accretion. His readers would have felt cheated. Yet, in 
spite of this, he has not only come nearer to unity than his 
own time dreamed of coming ; he has also achieved a romance 
that even now, in our time of dramatic ideals in narrative, 
may be felt as a whole. 

Every one feels that the last book is a culmination. Every 
one feels also the office of the earlier, Merlin parts, in giving 
the tone of mystery. The Grail books, in spite of many 
lapses from coherence, crown the struggles that precede, and 
prepare for the end. Balyn and Balan, or Beaumayns, may 
serve simply as cumulative impressions of the romantic chiv- 
alry. They may be out of proportion. Certainly Tristram 
is out of proportion; but Tristram, Isoude, King Mark, are 
made foils for Lancelot, Guinevere, King Arthur. In a word, 
Malory’s work has literary quality, not only of diction, though 
that of course is its main charm, but also to a remarkable 
degree, all things considered, of construction. He was not 
Chaucer; but he was, in his way, an artist. It will not do to 
regard him as ‘a plain man who has a plain task,—to reduce 
a set of French romances to portable form, and to suppress 
his own personality as much as possible’ (p. lx). How then 
should we ‘find no romance in English to compare with the 
Morte Darthur’ (p. xxviii) ? 

Mr. Martin's Se/ections are gauged for younger students. 
He presents (pp. 1-186) such an abridgement of Strachey’s 
text as makes acontinuous narrative. A brief introduction 
summarizes the historical basis and Malory’s main sources, 
repeats in serene unconsciousness the obsolete speculations as 
to Malory himself, and adds a few pertinent observations on 
the style. The notes on the grammar display an ignorance 
of both inflections and syntax that is little short of astound- 
ing. There isa brief glossary, an index, and a table showing 
the chapters in Strachey from which the selections are taken. 


CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN. 
Yate University. 
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Goethe's Faust. ed. by Calvin Thomas. Vol. II: The Second 
Part. D.C. Heath & Co.: Boston, 1897. 


Proressor Tuomas’ Introduction to his annotated edition 
of the Second Part of Goethe’s Faust is characterized by the 
same keenness of observation, independence of judgment, and 
practical good sense, that render his edition of the First Part 
a notable contribution to the study of the poem. Of a total 
of seventy-one pages, forty-one are devoted to genetic con- 
siderations, sixteen to a lucid analysis of the argument of this 
part of the work, and fourteen to critical observations, sug- 
gested by the views of the critics and by Goethe's text. 

No one who cares for the poet’s art more than for the pos- 
sible gamut of philosophic theory that may be read into its 
symbols will find fault with the emphasis attached by the 
editor to the genesis of the First and Second Parts of Goethe's 
Faust. Studies along this line check vagaries of interpreta- 
tion that spring from regarding the whole as a sudden, full- 
blown creation, like Minerva from the brow of Jove, and yield 
what seems to me an indispensable basis for a full apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of the poem as a work of art (cf. Pref. p. i). 
Equally refreshing is Thomas’ conspicuous neglect of the 
guam pulchre, so \avishly furnished by the aesthetically inclined 
editors of the world’s literature. He traces the course by 
which the Second Part of Faust has become what it now is, 
furnishes the reader with a clear-cut analysis of the same, and 
treats with impartiality and discrimination the opinions of 
the critics past and present. While by no means concerned 
to defend the work against just strictures from whatever 
source, Thomas reminds himself and us (Pref. p. ii), that ‘the 
initial presumption is always in the great poet's favor.’ 
Silence about elementary matters of Greek and Roman myth- 
ology, only scanty citations of conflicting interpretations, and 
a similar neglect of all but very illuminative parallel passages 
(cf. ibidem) seem to me amply justified by the imperative need 
of conciseness. I also regard it wise to refer to the Para/t- 
pomena given in vol. 15 of the Weimar Goethe,—a work that 
should be in the library of every institution, where Goethe's 
Faust is made an object of serious study,—instead of burden- 
ing this edition with a bulky apparatus, whose utility would 
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be obvious to but few. With slight deviations (cf. ll. 9843-50) 
Thomas’ interpretative Notes, pp. 339-457, assume the correct- 
ness of the Weimar text, which is followed throughout. Par- 
alipomena and variant readings receive attention only ‘ where 
they are clearly and highly important for the understanding 
of the text in its final form,’ In these ways Thomas secures 
space for a detailed study of the gradual growth of the poem 
under the influence of the multiplicity of the poet’s other tasks 
and interests and of his painful consciousness of the long gap 
between the Promethean mood of the seventies and the serener 
temper of his own old age. 

Pages v-xlvi are concerned with this part of the task, 
and the luminous style of the editor is admirably adapted to 
presenting concretely the whole process of filling-in and 
rounding-out in its chronological sequence, The authorities 
here employed: (1) Goethe's diary, (2) Eckermann’s Gesprache 
mit Goethe, (3) Goethe's letters, (4) numerous dated parali- 
pomena (vol. 15 of the Weimar Goethe), (5) Diintzer's studies 
in Zfdph. 23.67 ff., and his Zur Goetheforschung, pp. 246 ff., and 
(6) Niejahr’s article in Zuphorion 1. 81 ff. (cf. foot-note, Introd. 
p. xxi) have been wisely used and with such an adjustment of 
paraphrase, literal quotation, and combination as adequately 
to meet the need of the case. It is not my purpose to para- 
phrase the compact prose of this sketch. Its satisfactory pre- 
sentation would involve its entire reproduction. For in the 
whole /ntreduction Thomas sets before us a model of perspi- 
cuity and pith. Occasionally I should prefer a slightly differ- 
ent attitude toward the evidence presented. So, for instance, 
in the consideration of the earliest date for the conception of 
a bipartite poem (Introd. v, vi, and vii, with foot-notes). I 
recall the tone of Schiller’s letter to Goethe of Sept. 13, 1800, 
with its allusion to the Second Part, as to a foregone conclu- 
sion, and infer from it that the pros and cons for the biparti- 
tion had been frequently weighed by the friends in private 
conversation (cf. Gustav E. Karsten: Fauststudien, 1., s. 300- 
301. Phil. Studien. Festgabe fiir Edu. Sievers. alle, 1896). 
In this implication and in the brisk correspondence of the 
friends concerning the enlarged plan of 1797 (cf. letters of 
June 22, 23, 24, and 26, 1797), I find warrant for the inference 
that the idea of the Second Part is referable to the summer 
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of 1797. Thomas’ rejection of E. W. Manning's plea for 1773 
on the basis of a paralipomenon published by the latter in the 
Goethe-Jahrbuch, XVII, 209, seems to me well founded upon 
the abstract thought and vague expression of this outline of 
the play. The same abstractness and groping uncertainty 
of expression, when compared with the concrete objectivity 
of the Witches’ Kitchen (written in Rome), render very dubious, 
too, Harnack’s argument for 1788 (V.L. 4, 169). In other 
words, I feel that the evidence for 1797 is stronger than it 
seems to our editor, although its subjective nature certainly 
admits of no dogmatizing. Again I am unable to accept 
Thomas’ reflection that ‘punishment and penance were alike 
unavailable in a dramatic action dominated throughout by 
magic,—. . . were foreign to the tone of the legend,’ offered 
(Introd. p. xxx) to account for the apparent release of the 
criminal Faust from all consequences of his guilt incurred in 
the First Part. Certainly remorse and punishment were not 
foreign to the spirit or letter of the chap-books. No small 
part of the mental anguish endured by the Faust of the Anony- 
mous proceeds from his despairing attempts under the sneer- 
ing taunts of Mephistophiles to repent and to turn to God. 
Not therefore, to my mind, because of the predominance of 
magic but because (1) of Goethe’s own view of Faust’s errors 
as unintentiona! stumblings, not willful transgressions of a 
clearly recognized moral law, and (2) of the impotence of 
dramatic realism and the necessity of dramatic symbolism for 
the presentation of character development do we find Faust’s 
punishment treated as an inconspicuous item in the sum total 
of his life. 

Thomas says (Introd. p. xxxiv): ‘The paralytic shock, 
with resulting trance, is indeed, an invention of Goethe,’ a 
statement that should be qualified to match the editor's own 
note (Notes, p. 377), in which, following Diintzer, he recog- 
nizes in Anthony (Antoine) Hamilton's story Z’£uchanteur 
Faustus a probable prototype of the magician’s becoming the 
sufferer in case of a rash attempt of a spectator to touch the 
apparition, 

The sub-headings (1) Zhe Bipartition of the Poem, (2) The 
Helena of 1800, (3) The Prose Sketch of 1816, (4) The Helena of 
1827, i.e. The Third Act, (5) The First and Second Acts, (6) The 
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Fourth and Fifth Acts indicate the scope and general sequence 
of the genetic discussions of pages v-xlvi. These give a 
clear conspectus of what we know as to the interruptions, 
alterations, and adaptations involved in the poet’s work upon 
the Second Part. 

Pages xlvi-lxii contain a consideration of the more 
obvious meaning of the whole Second Part. This analysis of 
the argument is given with such deftness and sense of propor- 
tion that the reader finds in it an effective guide to the laby- 
rinth of paths and by-paths, in which the second half of 
Goethe’s Faust abounds. Our editor indulges in no wild- 
goose chase after the elusive ‘meaning’ of the individual 
characters of the poem and is concerned in maintaining no 
thesis as to the ‘meaning’ of the work as a whole. Acting 
in accordance with the conviction that Goethe never allego- 
rizes but always proceeds from an observed fact to its phi- 
losophy—from a ‘pregnant point’ (Introd. ]xix) to what may 
be derived from it,—Thomas sees in the ‘totality of what 
happens and not in any pivotal doctrine’ (1xxi) the field of 
interest for the reader seeking enjoyment or instruction. His 
analysis has to do, therefore, exclusively with the sequence of 
occurrences and not at all with their problematical ‘ meaning.’ 
In the rigid application of this objective treatment he is, as 
far as I know, a pioneer among Faust scholars. While utiliz- 
ing freely the researches of many other workers past and 
present (cf. the bibliographical notices in an Appendix at the 
end of Vol. I of this edition, besides explicit references in both 
volumes), he preserves everywhere an independence of judg- 
ment that leads him to weigh, accept, reject, modify, or supple- 
ment, according to his own interpretation of the evidence. 

In that part of the Introduction entitled Critical Observa- 
tions (pp. Ixii-Ixviii) Thomas’ word is brief and to the point. 
He recalls the unanimity with which the earliest interpreters 
sought and found in the poem didactic lessons throughout. Pro- 
ceeding upon the supposition of a fundamental controlling 
idea, their task centered in discovering the connection between 
the First and the Second Part and the relation of each to the 
ground-plan of the whole. Baffled in their attempts to make 
the obvious meaning of Goethe’s words dove-tail into the 
didactic frame-work created, not by the poet, but by his inter- 
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preters, the latter ascribed to the former the use of allegorism 
and of veiled biography. Thus Goethe's poetry, his symbol- 
ism, his wit, and his humor were spoiled through well-meant 
attempts to paraphrase and schematize the whole for the phi- 
losophic intellect (Introd. p. Ixiii). Hence the later natural 
conclusion of the critics that the search for the much vaunted 
oracular wisdom of the poem was a game not worth the can- 
dle. Religious and political enemies of the poet heartily con- 
curred in this, so that it finally ‘became an accepted dogma 
of the literary world that the Second Part of Faust was a 
colossal failure’ (Introd. p. xiv), ‘labored, incoherent, with- 
out plan and without action, and loaded down with an old 
man’s crotchets.’ (Cf. Fr. Vischer: Meue Pettrdge ; R. von 
Raumer: Vom deutschen Geist, 1850, p. 167 ; Gruppe: Gesch. d. 
@. Poeste, 1868, 4. 411; R. Gottschall: Léteraturgesch., 1. 123 ; 
Wilh. Gwinner: Goethe's Fawstidee, etc., 1892; Weitbrecht: 
Diesseits von Weimar, 1895, etc.) Disregarding the habit of 
Goethe’s mind to look at the world concretely and ever to 
keep in touch with the facts of his personal experience, the 
wildest theories as to the symbolical import of the poem were 
proposed. Thus there arose a sort of hare-brained interpreta- 
tion whose sole claim to consideration was its Quixotic ex- 
travagance. In spite of Késtlin’s protest (Goethe's Faust, seine 
Kritiker und Ausleger, Tiibingen, 1860) against this allegorizing 
nonsense, in spite of Fr. Vischer’s dramatic satire (/aust, Der 
dritte Teil in drei Akten von D. S. Allegoriowttsch Mystifizinsky, 
1862), aimed chiefly at the Second Part and secondarily at its 
philosophical expounders, and in spite of von Loeper’s warn- 
ing (Faust rst ed., 1870) against the double sin of the critics, 
(1) in reading into the text particular life experiences of the 
poet and (2) in mistaking symbolism for allegory, the meta- 
physical mania has not yet entirely subsided (cf. W. L. Gage : 
The Salvation of Faust, etc., Boston, 1889; Ferd. Aug. Louvier: 
Sphinx locuta est, Berlin, 1887). In view of this the timeliness 
of Thomas’ word concerning the critics is at once obvious. 
The relief of the public at feeling it no longer necessary to 
chase philosophical abstractions and fragments of personal his- 
tory in a game of intellectual hide-and-seek behind the poet’s 
fancies will be due in no slight degree to the clear vision and 
sane expression of our American editor. 





_ 
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Thomas follows the shift of accent from the Second to the 
First Part by calling. attention to the suggestive studies of 
Scherer and Fischer, as the starting point of numerous contri- 
butions that were greatly stimulated by the discovery in 1887 
of the Géichhausen Ms, (Introd., lxv).  Schréer’s valuable, 
though rather overladen commentary upon both parts of the 
poem, wrought in the spirit of von Loeper, is mentioned 
approvingly (p. Ixvi), as a contribution to the Socratic task of 
bringing philosophy down from the clouds. The recently 
opened Weimar Archives, in spite of the trivial nature of 
much of the material, make it to the mind of our editor ‘ for- 
ever impossible to speak of the Second Part as an after- 
thought, or even to speak of it as the work of Goethe's old 
age without duly qualifying the statement.’ Former harsh 
criticism was largely the fruit of misapprehension of Goethe’s 
point of view, and the stylistic senilities, urged so vigorously 
by critics like Vischer, ‘can often be either defended upon 
philological grounds or paralleled with others equally “bad” 
from the poet's early writings.’ As conducive to a better 
general understanding of the import of the poem, Thomas 
mentions (p. Ixvi sq.) the efforts of Otto Devrient (Weimar, 
1875), of Wilbrandt (Vienna, 1883), and of Possart (Munich, 
1894) in adequately staging the drama. Goethe, whose artis- 
tic strength lay in vivid intuition, always appeals to the eye as 
well as tothe mind. The final paragraph of this subdivision 
of the Introduction (p. lxvii), with its admission of blemishes 
in the Second Part,—prolixity, occasional erudition that is too 
recondite, here and there a bit of tantalizing symbolism, faults 
of style and of dramatic construction,—clearly evinces the 
judicial temper of our editor. We are, however, reminded 
that these defects are all present in the First Part too, and 
that, quite aside from ‘its didactic interest, it (the Second Part) 
presents a series of fascinating pictures, matchless in variety 
of interest and in many-sided suggestiveness. .. . As to the 
“wisdom,’’ it is at any rate the matured wisdom of Goethe; 
a man not infallible, a man with his hobbies and vagaries, like 
other men, but upon the whole the broadest, sanest, and the 
most helpful among the great critics of modern life.’ 

Thomas’ consideration of the didactic element (p. Ixviii- 
Ixxvi) is one of the most suggestive passages in the /atroduc- 
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tion. He is certainly right in emphasizing at the outset the 
intuitive nature of Goethe’s genius. The latter's own testi- 
mony of 1822 is quoted against all attempts to see in him a 
metaphysician:; ‘Certain large motifs, legends, ancient tradi- 
tions, impressed themselves so deeply upon my mind that I 
kept them alive and effective within me for forty or fifty years. 
It seemed to me the most beautiful of possessions to see such 
dear pictures frequently renewed in my imagination as they 
kept ever transforming themselves, but without changing 
their character, and ripening toward a clear shape, a more 
definite representation’ (Bedeutendes Fordernis durch ein einziges 
geistreiches Wort, Werke, H. 27, 350) (Introd. p. Ixviii). The 
poet’s further statement in the same essay, that he does not 
rest until he finds a ‘pregnant point’ from which much can 
be derived is also quoted, to show the psychological cause of 
Goethe's symbolism, which always proceeds from the concrete 
and is, therefore, the opposite of allegory, which proceeds 
from the abstract (p. 1xix). In the effect upon Faust’s charac- 
ter of his contact with an ancient Greek ideal of womanly 
beauty the poet discovered the ‘ pregnant point’ of the legend- 
ary Helena incident. Its embodiment became his poetic task, 
whose ‘meaning’ admits no succinct statement like the 
answer to a conundrum. Similarly Goethe looked objec- 
tively upon Homunculus, the embryonic Aomo of learned super- 
stition until, in ‘an imputed yearning for a corporeal exist- 
ance,’ he discovered in him capacity for a dramatic role, as 
concrete as that of Shakespeare’s Ariel or Puck. Through 
these illustrations Thomas shows us (p. 1xx) the absurdity of 
attempting to rationalize Goethe's fantastic creations for the 
logical understanding. ‘As well ask what Puck means, or 
Robin Goodfellow, or Jack-the-Giant- Killer.’ 

Goethe's protest in a conversation with Eckermann (Gespriche 
mit Goethe, 3, 118, May 6, 1827) against the imputation that he 
had tried to embody an idea in his Faust and his distinct 
statement that, speaking broadly, it was never his way as poet 


to attempt the embodiment of any abstraction is aptly cited 
by Thomas (p. 1xx) against those who like Gwinner (Goethe's 
Faustidee, Frankf. a/m., 1892, p. 14) illustrate the German 
saying: Das Ei will klager sein als die Henne. This oft-quoted 
passage is especially valuable as an explicit statement of the 
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author concerning the poem in question and is entirely in 
harmony with the spirit of all his other utterances along this 
line. Gwinner naively opposes to these words of Goethe the 
latter’s statement in a letter of July, 1797, that he had under- 
taken again the execution of the plan of Faust, which was 
really only an idea (eine /dee), apparently without reflecting at 
all upon the difference between the meanings of the term in 
the two passages. The word /dee conveys such a variety of 
meaning according to the context, that we only need to ignore 
the latter to stultify ourselves and to involve almost any Ger- 
man author in an apparently hopeless tangle of contradictions. 
One of the conspicuous merits of Thomas’ editorial work is 
sharp discrimination in matters of evidence hitherto left 
murky by the critics. 

Without objecting seriously to the term ‘secular bible’ as 
applied to Faust, Thomas warns us against regarding its various 
scenes as ‘a series of moral texts converging with strenuous 
logic upon a plan of salvation’ (p.1xxi). He once more quotes 
Goethe appositely (Uber das Lehrgedicht, Werke, H. 29, 226) to 
enforce his position: ‘All poetry should be instructive, but 
not noticeably so. It should draw one’s attention so that 
whereof instruction might appear desirable. One should then 
extract the doctrine for himself, just as from life.” When the 
ange!s tell us towards the end of the drama that they can save 
Faust because he has always ‘striven,’ we remember that he 
has striven in our sight for numerous objects of more than 
doubtful worth. His longing before the magic mirror in the 
Witches’ Kitchen, his efforts to save the realm of the spend- 
thrift ruler by fiat money, his assistance to the weakling 
Emperor against the usurper, and his efforts to oust from their 
possessions the harmless old couple, Philemon and Baucis, 
need a liberal interpretation to save them from a suspicion of 
baseness. Streéen is here evidently not the constant and delib- 
erate choice of the higher and nobler of two courses of 
action. It isthe groping of one dominated on the whole by 
idealism, who is, however, often actuated by lower motives 
(p. lxxi sq.). We recall the words of the Prolog: Ein guter 
Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange, etc. Faust leads his life ina 
large, open-eyed way, stumbles, and even falls, only to rally 
and push on to new experiences and to renew the struggle 
8 
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with greater zest. This constant belief in the goodliness and 
constant relish for the multifarious experiences of life rest 
upon his fundamental idealism. ‘A soul constituted like this 
is, by the central rightness of things, entitled to a further 
chance of growth’ (cf. Gespr. mit Goethe II, 40, Feb. 4, 
1829) (Introd. p. Ixxii). From this point of view Faust’s late 
conversion to altruism is, not the cause of his salvation, but a 
fruit of the same rightness of constitution that conditions the 
latter. Thomas regards as the theme of Faust on its purely 
ethical side in accordance with the melioristic philosophy of 
Goethe the ‘ redemption of a self-tormenting pessimist through 
an enlarged experience of life culminating in self-forgetful 
activity.. This seems to me a clear and right conception of 
the case. But we must also agree with our editor in his 
strictures upon the way in which this ethical program, clear 
enough in outline, is wrought out in detail (lxxiv). The 
‘final conclusion of wisdom’ that ‘he only deserves freedom 
and life who is daily compelled to conquer them’ is indeed 
reached fer sa/tum. Certainly the magic hocus-pocus at the 
emperor's court, Faust’s infatuation for and fleeting union 
with Helena, his subsequent struggle for the unworthy mon- 
arch, and engineering project for the utilization of his swampy 
fief are not clear-cut logical steps that lead to the lofty altru- 
istic mood of Faust’s death-scene. While mindful, therefore, 
that we can not rightly demand of Goethe's poem the logical 
nicety of a philosophical treatise, we remain unsatisfied with 
the obvious hiatus, and must with Thomas find for this an 
explanation, though no justification in the poet’s gradual 
change of base. Purposing at the outset to give us a dramatic 
picture of a life, as suggested by the chap-book, between 
which and his own the points of similarity were numerous, he 
naturally conceived the hero as ultimately arriving at such 
views concerning human betterment, the goodness of life, 
and the blessedness of devotion to man, as came to the poet 
after the ebb of his own storm and stress. Then the poetic 
possibilities of the chap-book data claimed an increasing 
share of his interest so that he involuntarily yielded to the 
temptation to desert the ethical point of view (Introd. lxxv- 


Ixxvi). 
Following the 337 pages of text are the editor’s explanatory 
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notes, including prefatory words in case of each scene, with 
references to corresponding parts of the Introduction and 
with supplementary remarks upon the genesis of the scenes 
and of their function in the economy of the poem. These 
Notes (pp. 339-457) deal with real difficulties in the shape of 
linguistic and metrical peculiarities, somewhat rare historical 
and mythological allusions, and the organic connection of 
the successive parts of the drama with the work asa whole. 
While based, to be sure, in large part, upon the work of 
Diintzer, Schréer, and other commentators, they reveal through 
the choice of words and passages for elucidation as well as in 
numerous original contributions the independent worker, who 
gauges aright the needs of his public. Schiller’s words: Was 
er wetse verschweigt seigt mir den Metster des Styls voice the prime 
merit of these Votes, as of Thomas’ editorial work in general. 
I can not however agree with our editor in his interpreta- 
tion of ‘des Tages Pforte (1. 4641) = the eyelids—without any 
mythological allusion, such as Strehlke sees, to the Homeric 
cloud-gates (//iad 5. 749) which are kept by the Horae.’ This 
seems to me forced and very improbable. Schréer regards des 
Zages Pforte as equivalent to der Tag (cf. Schrier’s ed. of Faust 
II, Heilbronn, 1888, p. 5). It is certainly not necessary to see 
with Strehlke any conscious allusion on the part of the poet 
to the Homeric cloud-gates, even if we insist that the gate(s) of 
day (des Tages Pforte(n)) is, in the modern phraseology of the 
poets, synonymous with /he day or the light of day. Surely to 
open or to close the gate of day refers not to the opening and 
closing of the eyelids, but to the natural phenomena of dawn 
and twilight (here, Daémmerung). Cf. Milton’s Par. Lost 6. 2, 
Wak'd by the circling hours with rosy hand, 
Unbarred the gates of light ; Shakespeare’s Henry VJ, 3. 2.1: 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, etc.; Longfellow’s 
Saint Gilgen, Ch. IV: 
Day, like a weary pilgrim, had reached the western gates of heaven, 
etc.; and Anna L. Barbauld’s 4A Summer Evening’s Meditation : 


The shadows spread apace, while unkind Eve, 
Her cheek yet warm with blushes, slow retires 
Through the Hesperian gardens of the West 

And shuts the gates of day. 
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Equally unsatisfactory is Thomas’ explanation of 1. 4800, 
which is practically identical with that of Schréer. Diintzer 
and the other commentators are silent at this point, as far as 
I have observed. Thomas says: ‘ vernichligen; supply will sich. 
Vernichtigen from nichtig means “to make futile” (not the same 
as vernichten, annihilate”). ‘“ Thus all the world is going to 
pieces and the right (was sich gebiihrt) is becoming an empty 
form.” This seems better than to take was sich gebiihrt as 
object.’ Schréer’s comment upon Il. 4799-4800 runs: ‘ So weil 
sich alle Welt zerstickeln: so ist alles in Begriff, in Stiicke zu 
zerfallen, sich in gusammenhangslose Atome aufzulisen.— 
Vernichtigen will sich, was stch gebiéhrt, was in der Ordnung ist. 
—vernichtigen ist von nichtig abgeleitet, also michug wertlos wer- 
den [sic!], nicht vernichten.’ 

Now Sanders defines vernichtigen (Wérterbuch 2. 435 b. unten) 
by referring to vermitchten and quoting from Brockes, Fischart, 
Goethe (Faust //., 4800), Herrig, Immermann, Kant, and 
other passages that show that the feeling for the etymologi- 
cal difference between the two words is, at most, but slight. 
Thomas and Schréer have apparently been misled by dwelling 
upon the composition of the word ver-nichtig-en into (1) em- 
phasizing unduly the aforesaid difference, (2) into regarding 
the verb as reflexive, to match what looked like sich serstucke/n 
in the preceding line, and (3) into ignoring the obvious mean- 
ing of alle Welt = tout le monde, not everything, but everybody. 
We say in German: J/ch serpfliicke (serstiickle) mir (dativus 
ethicus) a//es, was mir in die Hiinde kommt. 

I construe the lines, therefore, as follows: So wl/ sich (dat.) 
alle Welt, was sich gebtihrt (acc.), zerstickeln, vernichtigen = Also 
will jedermann das Ordnungsmidssige (was in der Ordnung ist) 
cerstiickeln, null und nichtig machen = ‘Thus everybody is bent 
upon tearing to pieces, upon nullifying the right.’ Cf. Bay- 
ard Taylor’s rendering : 

They all 
Pull down what they should care for,— 
Destroy their weal in self-despite, 


whose proper grasp of subject and predicate is not entirely 
obscured by the padding of the verse. 
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Erspulen is defined by Thomas thus: ‘ “ earn with the Spu/e” 
i.e., with the Webspule or weaver’s spool; “earn by weaving ”.’ 

Now spulen means Faden auf die Spulen bringen = to wind 
bobbins, to quill, as intermediate step between spinning and 
weaving (cf. Sanders: Wdrterbuch 3. 1063, b, oben). It means 
therefore to fill, not toempty bobbins (Spu/en), and is used 
at times synonymously with spinnen, not weben. Cf. the dialec- 
tic expression: Die Katze sitst hinterm Ofen und spult (spinnt), 
Hence erspu/en = to get (earn) by quilling, bobbin-winding,— 
rather erspinnen than erweben. 

The punctuation of 1. 5391, as given by the Weimar ed. and 
as reproduced by Thomas, with its exclamation pvint separa- 
ting the subject “cho from its verb erwidert, seems to me dic- 
tated by an unwarranted /Pie/dtsgefi/Al and not by sound prin- 
ciples of text-criticism. Von Loeper, Diintzer, and Schréer 
have a comma to cut off the interjection Horch / from what 
precedes, thus avoiding a syntactical dead-lock (cf. my objec- 
tion to the Weimar punctuation of Faust /, 1. 719, Mod. Lang. 
Notes 9.2.98 f.) The very questionable policy of the Weimar 
editors in slavish adherence to even the careless omission of 
commas, needed to isolate a vocative from its context ora 
subordinate from a principal sentence, all because in line with 
the Ausgabe letster Hand (cf. ll. 5521, 5742, §837, 5911, 5879 etc.), 
is thrust upon our attention afresh in this edition of Thomas. 
The word IVindesbraut (|. 5612) Thomas explains by a refer- 
ence to his ed. of the First Part, 1. 3936: ‘a very ancient (O. 
H. G. wintes brit) and not fully explained name for “tempest,” 
“whirlwind.” See Grimm's D. M. 1.525.’ I wish he had called 
attention to the very convincing argument of B. Schmidt, 
PBB. 21, 111-24, in which the latter maintains by such paral- 
lels as A. S. sprecan, specan; L. G. sprittjen, spiltjen ; Eng. 
sprout, spout that Wind-spraut (Eng. spurt) is literally a Sprith- 
wind, a term formed like the Eng. waterspout, with no early 
mythological history. 

Line 6767 tallies so closely with the Chap-book Faust’s dis- 
covery of coal and spooks in place of the treasure sought, 
that the latter may quite likely be the literary prototype of the 
former. Lines 4718-20 seem to have been misunderstood by 
the commentators. I here call attention to Professor Otto 
Heller's interpretation of this passage in the AM/odern Language 
Notes for May, which seems to me unquestionably correct. 
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The typography of the book is in the main excellent. I 
note the following misprints: p. 1xxvi, 1. 11, One for On ; p. 
xxxv, l. 3, 7826 for 7876 ; p. 62, 1. 6079, Wett for Welt ; p. 64, 1. 
6119, Paper for Papier ; p. 65, 1. 6150, Schatsen for Schditzen ; p. 
67, 1. 6167, Bieh for Vieh ; p. 67, : 6170, Fch for Sch ; p. 84, 1. 
6474, erfricht for erfrischt ; p. 91, |. 6604, Schopfuug tor Schdp- 
Sung ; p. 92, (stage direction,) ex/challen for erschallen ; p. 96, |. 
6716, Bless for Vitesz ; p. 97, 1. 6748, ev for es ; p. 108, |. 6975, 
foll’s for soll’s; p. 113, 1. 7069, srisch for frisch; p. 113, 1. 7071, 
War's for War's; p. 118, 1. 7175, Zrallern for Trdllern; p. 119, 
l. 7195, musst for miisst; p. 125, 1. 7329, Schon for Sohn ; p. 136, |. 
7584, Shatz for oo ; p. 150, 1. 7940, mochsusragen for nachzu- 
Ffragen ; p. tot, 1. 8851, Aphindus for Aphidnus ; p. 198, 1. 8990, 
an foram; p. 199, |. 8999, Eeschlecht for Geschlecht ; p. 201, 1. 
9052, das for dasz; p. 202, 1. 9058, fo for se; p. 202, 1. go6g, 
superfluous es ; p. 204, 1. 9126, wir for wie ; p. 221, 1. 9553, find 
for sind; p. 224, 1. 9597, /piirt for spiirt; p. 224, |. g611, Crdensohn 
for Erdensohn ; p. 229,1. 9717, massig for mdssig ; p. 247, |. 10098, 
sich for sie; p. 250, 1. 10160, Danm for Damm ; p. 272, |. 10663, 
sine for sind; p. 281, |. 10837, defective type; p. 283, 1. 108go, 
besten for Besten ; p. 284, |. 10907, bie tor die ; p. 286, 1. 10975, 
bamit for damit ; p. 290, |. 11044, th forin; p. 293, 1. 11114, Digen 
for Dingen ; p. 298, 1. 11227, stelle for Stelle ; p. 302, 1. 11291, 
Gesdlit for Gefdllt; p. 304, 1. 11348, GesttAl for GefuAl; p. 311, 
l. ee befreien for Befreten ; p. 319, 1. 11661, ans for aus ; p. 
321, l. 11715, vr for vor; p. 323, 1. 11772, Admt for kommt ; p. 
370, 1. 33, Gurtel for Giirtel ; p. 379, 1. 1, 6647 for 6477; p. 383, 
1. 8, Bartie en for Bdrtigen; p. 394. 1. 8, Gefdllig for Gesellig. 

In his edition of the Second Part Thomas has, on the whole, 
amply redeemed the promise explicitly made in the Preface 
to his edition of the First Part, 1892. The same absence of 
verbiage, the same power of seeing clearly the gist of the 
matter and of effectively presenting the results of independent 
observation and reflection in the light of present Goethe schol- 
arship that distinguished the First Part dominate throughout 
the Second. 

STARR WILLARD CurTTING. 
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Geschichte der Deutschen Litteratur von den dltesten Zeiten bis sur 
Gegenwart. Von Prof. Dr. Friedrich Vogt und Prof. Dr. 
Max Koch. Mit 125 Abbildungen im Text, 25 Tafeln in 
Farbendruck, Kupferstich und Holzschnitt, 2 Buchdruck- 
und 32 Faksimile-Beilagen. Leipzig und Wien. Biblio- 
graphisches Institut. 1897. X u. 760 S. gr. 8° (M. 14. 
geb. 16). 


‘So mégen nun Wort und Bild im Verein dem Leser das 
mehr als tausendjihrige Werden und Wachsen jenes natio- 
nalen Schatzes vor Augen fiihren, der wie die Sprache noch 
heute als das grosse Gemeingut alle deutschen Stimme iiber 
die politischen Grenzen hinaus verbindet. Hoffen wir, dass 
in seiner gemeinsamen Wertung, Wahrung und Mehrung sich 
die Zukunft der Vergangenheit wiirdig erweise.’ Mit diesen 
Worten entlassen die Verfasser ihr Buch, nachdem sie unmit- 
telbar vorher der Verlagsanstalt, die ‘keine Miihe und kein 
Opfer gescheut hat, um den Illustrationen einen selbstandigen 
wissenschaftlichen Wert zu sichern,’ den gebiihrenden Dank 
ausgesprochen haben. Einen ‘wissenschaftlichen Wert’: 
nicht als ob das Buch ein streng wissenschaftliches sein wollte. 
Es ist vielmehr fiir die weiten Kreise der Gebildeten geschrie- 
ben, aber ‘auf Grund der gesicherten Ergebnisse der germa- 
nistischen und allgemein litterargeschichtlichen Forschung aus 
den Quellen heraus,’ wie dies die Gebildeten gegen Ende des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts von den Gelehrten ihrer Zeit 
erwarten diirfen. Und darum hat es swe Verfasser, deren 
jeder sich auf das engere Gebiet seiner wissenschaftlichen 
Thitigkeit beschriinken konnte: Vogt fiir die Zeit von den 
ersten Anfiingen der Litteratur bis zum Ausgang des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts, Koch von der Opitzischen Reform bis zur Gegen- 
wart, jener durch seine Bearbeitung der mittelhochdeutschen 
Litteratur in Paul's Grundriss der germantschen Philologte 
(Bd. Il’, S. 245-418), dieser durch die Neubearbeitung der 
Abschnitte iiber Goethe und Schiller in Goedeke’s Grundriss 
cur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung (Bd. 1V, S. 419-767 und 
Bd. V, S. 15-237), durch seine Ubersichten iiber die neuere 
Goethe- und Schillerlitteratur in den Berichten des Freien 
Deutschen Hochstiftes su Frankfurt a. M. (von 1888 ab) sowie 
durch die Herausgabe einer Anzahl neuerer Dichter in Kiirsch- 
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ner’s Deutscher Nationallitteratur in seinem Berufe zu einer 
solchen Arbeit ganz besonders beglaubigt. Und da diese 
beiden Verfasser an einer und derselben Universitat (Breslau) 
wirken, so war ihnen auch die Miglichkeit gegeben, in Anlage 
und Behandlung des Ganzen und Einzelnen aut Grund wech- 
selseitigen Gedankenaustausches zu verfahren, also dass auch 
die Vorbedingung zur Einheitlichkeit des Werkes aufs beste 
erfiillt war. 

Nichtsdestoweniger trat ein, was sich schon wiihrend des 
Erscheinens der Lieferungs-Ausgabe (Herbst 1596 bis Herbst 
1897) in einzelnen Anzeichen zu erkennen gegeben hatte : 
der erste Teil des Werkes, etwa ein Drittel des ganzen, 
erfreute sich einer ziemlich allgemeinen Anerkennung ; der 
zweite begegnete einer Reihe gleich ehrender Besprechungen, 
daneben aber einer heftigen Opposition, die sich mitunter bis 
zu masslosen Angriffen steigerte. Koch hatte i. j. 1893 eine 
kleinere, zum Gebrauche in hiheren Schulen bestimmte, nun 
in 2. Auflage vorliegende Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur 
(Sammlung Goschen, No. 31) geschrieben, die, ganz in Uberein- 
stimmung mit dem Plane des grésseren Werkes, die Littera- 
turgeschichte als einen Teil der allgemeinen Geschichte 
betrachtete, also auch die Entwickelung der der Dichtung zu- 
nichst verwandten Kiinste, der Schauspielkunst und der 
Musik, zum Gegenstande der Darstellung machte. Das hatte 
allerdings schon Wilhelm Scherer gethan, in dessen Geschichte 
der deutschen Litteratur wir die Namen der Komponisten 
Bach, Beethoven, Gluck, Hiindel, Hayden, Hiller, Keiser, 
Mozart, Reichert, Schubert, Schiitz, Weber, Zelter, der Schau- 
spieler Ackermann, Ekhof, Hensel, Kurz, Laroche, Schriéder, 
P. A. Wolff, die Uberschriften Drama, Theater (darunter auch 
die Oper), u. s. w., finden, wofiir er sich allerdings den Ruf 
eines ‘modernen Menschen’ unter den Litterarhistorikern 
zuzog. Aber Scherer hatte seine Litteraturgeschichte nur bis 
zu Goethe's Tode gefiihrt, war also den weltbewegenden 
Fragen der Gegenwart, insbesondere der Wagnerfrage, nicht 
niher getreten. Koch, dagegen, hatte einen Abschnitt, ‘ Von 
Goethe's Tod bis zu den Bayreuther Festspielen,’ aufgenom- 
men: den einen ein Argernis, den andern eine Thorheit, ganz 
wie es der Meister von Bayreuth selbst gewesen ist, den erst 
das ausgehende 19. Jahrhundert in seiner vollen Grisse zu 
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begreifen beginnt. Und als nun in dem neuen Werke die 
Vorzeichen eines unentwegten Beharrens auf diesem Stand- 
punkte zutage traten, als gar wiederum jener omindse Ab- 
schnitt, diesmal freilich bei der Miglichkeit einer ausgedehn- 
teren Behandlung des Stoffes unter der Uberschrift, Vom 
Tode Immermanns bis zu den Bayreuther Festspielen, erschien, 
da war das Losungswort gegeben, mit dem die Philologen, 
die ‘Freunde des Wortes,” gegen den zweiten Teil dieses 
neuen Werkes anstiirmten: am heftigsten ein Gelehrter der 
Grenzboten, einer Zeitschrift, die schon recht viel Gutes, 
daneben aber auch manches recht Schlimme auf dem Felde 
der litterarischen Kritik geleistet hat. 

Es ist nicht unsere Absicht, das vorliegende Werk nach 
seinem Gesamtinhalte einer Betrachtung zu_ unterziehen. 
Nur einige der erwilinten, von den Gegnern des Wagner’schen 
Kunstwerkes mit der Kriegsfahne markierten Stellen wollten 
wir an der Hand des Buches etwas eingehender beleuchten. 

In der 2. Auflage der kleineren Litteraturgeschichte (1895) 
hatte Max Koch jenen Gegnern mit den einfachen Sitzen 
geantwortet : ‘Der nun ein halbes Jahrhundert fiillende Streit 
tiir und gegen Wagner gilt keineswegs einer musikalischen 
Frage. Wer so verblendet sein mag, Wagner als Musiker aus 
der Litteraturgeschichte fern halten zu wollen, verkennt eben 
seine entscheidende Stellung fiir die ganze deutsche, ja 
europiische Kunstentwickelung. Ein so beispielloses Ereig- 
nis wie die Bayreuther Spiele bildet einen Markstein auch fir 
die Litteraturgeschichte, denn um ein nationales Drama durch 
Zusammenwirken der Musik und Dichtung, wie Lessing, 
Mozart, Schiller, Jean Paul es erhofften, nicht um Musikauf- 
fiihrungen handelt es sich in Bayreuth.'"—Zu den angefiihrten 
Namen hiitte der Verfasser recht wohl auch den des gréssten 
deutschen Dichters stellen diirfen, der z. B. bei einem Riick- 
blick auf seine Thiitigkeit am Theater zu Weimar in die Worte 
ausbricht (Eckermann, Gesfriéche, 22. Miirz 1825): ‘Da ist 
Poesie, da ist Malerei, da ist Gesang und Musik, da ist Schau- 
spielkunst, und was nicht noch alles! Wenn alle diese 
Kiinste und Reize von Jugend und Schénheit an einem einzi- 
gen Abend, und zwar auf bedeutender Stufe, zusammen- 
wirken, so giebt es ein Fest, das mit keinem andern zu ver- 
gleichen.’ Jedenfalls aber hiitten die Gegner, anstatt weiter 
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zu keifen, die herbeigefiihrten Zeugen anhédren, sodann die 
theoretischen Schriften Wagners wirklich lesen und endlich 
auch die weiter folgenden Worte des Verfassers: ‘Was er mit 
Lehre und That wollte und 1876 erreichte, entspricht auf 
kiinstlerischem Gebiete dem durch Bismarck und die deut- 
schen Waffen 1870 auf politischem Gebiete Errungenen,’ nach 
seiner vollen Bedeutung beherzigen sollen. Aber: ‘Thut 
nichts, der Jude wird verbrannt!’ Und diesmal war es ein 
Gegner der Juden, der, vielfach gerade darum, verbrannt 
werden sollte. 

Den ersten Anlass zur Beriihrung der musikalischen Frage 
hatte Koch in dem neuen Werke (S. 333 f.) bei Besprechung 
der ersten deutschen Oper: der Ubersetzung von Rinuccinis 
Dafna durch Martin Opitz und ihrer Auffiihrung in der Kom- 
position von Heinrich Schiitz (1627). Das Ereigniss gehdrt 
ohne Zweifel der Litteraturgeschichte an und wird selbst in 
| eitfiiden fiir den Schulgebrauch erwihnt. Wenn aber Koch 
hinzufiigt: ‘Opitz selbst wiirde wohl Bedenken gegen die 
Arbeit gehegt haben, wenn er hitte voraussehen kinnen, dass 
er, der Vorkiimpfer der deutschen Sprache, damit ihre Ver- 
driingung vom Schauplatz zu gunsten der italienischen vor- 
bereite,’ so lisst sich schon darin der ‘ Markstein auch fiir die 
Litteraturgeschichte’ erkennen, der den Verfasser nicht nur 
litterarische Notizen hiufen, sondern iiberall den Héhepunkt 
der Entwickelung scharf im Auge behalten lisst. 

Eine andere Stelle fiihren wir aus dem Abschnitt iiber die 
Biihnenreform durch Gottsched an. Sie heisst (S. 416): ‘ Fiir 
die Oper erhoben sich in einer ganzen Reihe von Stidten 
bereits feste Sitze, als das deutsche Drama noch auf ruheloser 
Wanderschaft um die jeweilige Zulassung fiir ein paar Wochen 
oder Monate bescheidenst petitionieren musste. In der Oper 
aber hatten die italienischen Siingerinnen und Kastraten sehr 
bald ihre Sprache zur alleinherrschenden gemacht. Von 1729 
an war der Italiener Pietro Metastasio am Wiener Hofe ange- 
stellt, vor allem zur Verfertigung italienischer Operntexte. 
Kein deutscher Dichter noch Musiker ist auch in folgender 
Zeit in Wien in gleicher Weise verw6hnt worden wie der 
wegen seiner siissen melodischen Verse vergitterte Maéstro. 
Und noch nach den Befreiungskriegen hatte Karl Maria von 
Weber den Kampf um die Gleichberechtigung der deutschen 
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mit der italienischen Sprache in der Oper zu fiihren.’—Das ist, 
denken wir, auch Philologie; aber nicht die mit Worten 
steeitende und mit Worten ein System bereitende, sondern 
Philologie im Sinne Wilhelms von Humboldt: als ‘ Wissen- 
schaft von der Nationalitit.’ 

Als dritte Stelle greifen wir einige Siitze aus dem Abschnitt 
iiber Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (S. 529 f.) heraus, den Kom- 
ponisten, den nur ginzlicher Unverstand im Gegensatze zu 
Richard Wagner aufzuspielen vermag. H6ren wir ihn aus 
unserm Buche selbst zu uns reden: * Wenn er in friiheren 
Jahren welsche Textdichtungen vorgezogen hatte, so schrieb 
er 1783: ‘Jede Nation hat ihre Oper, warum sollen wir 
Deutsche sie nicht haben? Ist deutsche Sprache nicht so leicht 
singbar wie franzisische und englische?’ Und als zwei Jahre 
spiter die deutsche Oper in Wien giinzlich zu stiirzen drohte, 
da klagte er voll ingrimmigen Hohnes: ‘ Wire nur ein einzi- 
ger Patriot mit am Brette, es sollte ein ganz anderes Gesicht 
bekommen? Doch da wiirde vielleicht das so schén aufkei- 
mende National-Theater zur Bliithe gedeihen, und das wire ja 
ein ewiger Schandfleck fiir Deutschland, wenn wir Deutsche 
einmal mit Ernst anfingen, deutsch zu denken, deutsch zu 
handeln, deutsch zu reden und gar deutsch zu singen!’ Frei- 
lich musste der deutschgesinnte Musiker notgedrungen wie- 
derum zu italienischen Libretti greifen. Aber Die Hochzett 
des Figaro (1786) und Don Giovanni (1787) wurden und 
blieben trotz der urspriinglich italienischen Fassung doch 
Eigentum der deutschen Biihne, die erst im letzten Lebens- ' 
jahre des Komponisten mit der Zauderfléte (1791) wieder 
eine deutsche Oper von seinem Genius empfangen sollte. 
Und so kann der Verfasser seine Betrachtung iiber Mozart 
mit den Worten schliessen: ‘Kein Geringerer als der Be- 
griinder des klassischen deutschen Dramas, Schiller, hat bei 
Mozart's friihem Tode beklagt, welche Hoffnungen fiir die 
deutsche Biihne mit dem Schépfer des ‘Don Juan’ und der 
‘Zauberflite’ ins Grab gesunken seien. Zuniichst schien die 
Arbeit Glucks und Mozaarts fiir die Ausgestaltung eines wirk- 
lich musikalischen Dramas verloren. Joseph Haydn lehnte in 
weiser Erkenntnis seiner Begabung es ab, neben die unnach- 
ahmlichen Arbeiten des grossen Mozart eine eigene Oper zu 
stellen. Aber in seinen Oratorienstoffen, von denen die 
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Schipfung aus Milton’s Verlorenem Paradiese, die /Jahreszeiten 
(1799) aus Thomson's ehemals so allbeliebten Vier /ahres- 
setten gebildet sind, bringt Haydn in seinen anmutsvollen 
Ténen uns noch heute Dichtungen nahe, die in den Jahren, 
in denen der Grund fiir die neuere deutsche Litteratur gelegt 
worden war, entscheidende Wirkungen ausgeiibt hatten. 

Mit der zuletzt angefiihrten Jahreszahl sind wir nahe an die 
Schwelle des 19. Jahrhunderts herangetreten. Wenn auf den 
c. 200 vorangehenden Seiten des zweiten Teils unsres Buches 
etwa dritthalb Seiten der Musik, insbesondere der Entwicke- 
lung der Oper, gewidmet sind, so wiire das doch kein Grund, 
ein solches Geschrei iiber die musikalischen Velleititen des 
Verfassers zu erheben. Der Rezensentenkoller scheint also 
doch vorzugsweise dem ‘ Wagnerianer’ zu gelten, der dem 
Schipfer des Musikdramas ‘vier volle Seiten’ zuwenden 
kor . e—einer der modernen Beckmesser fiigt naiv hinzu: 
‘nach einer halben Seite, die er Ernst v. Wildenbruch gewid- 
met hat..—Am liebsten wiirden wir diese vier Seiten unver- 
kiirzt aus dem Buche herausschreiben. Statt dessen begniigen 
wir uns mit der Wiedergabe der herrlichen Worte, in denen 
der Verfasser das letzte Vermiichtnis des Meisters von Bay- 
reuth in seiner Bedeutung zusammenfasst. Sie heissen (mit 
Auslassung zweier Hinweise auf friihere Stellen des Buches) 
S. 747: ‘Der zusammenbrechenden Welt heidnischer Selbst- 
sucht verkiindete das durch “trauernder Liebe tiefstes Leiden ” 
hellsichtig gewordene Wotanskind Briinnhilde sterbend das 
neue Heil der in Lust und Leid seligen Liebe. Und diese 
christliche Liebe, das Miterleiden fremder Schmerzensnot, 
das Gebot thiitiger Hilfe und des ritterlichen Kampfes gegen 
das Bose lernt und lehrt Parsifal. Schon im Tannhiiuser- 
drama liegen in Venus und der gottgeweihten Jungfrau 
Elisabeth Sinnliches und Geistiges miteinander im Kampfe. 
Im Parsifal stehen die Gralsburg und Klingsor’s Zauber- 
garten mit den holden Blumenmiidchen sich entgegen wie in 
Immermann’s Mysterium der weltentriickte Gral und der 
minnefrohe Artushof, die Merlin vergeblich zu verbinden 
strebt. An dem “reinen Thoren” Parsital dagegen erfiillt 
sich die Mahnung des Goetheschen Humanus : 
Von der Gewalt, die alle Wesen bindet, 
befreit der Mensch sich, der sich iiberwindet. 
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Mitleidlos hatte er am Friedensort den Schwan erlegt, Am- 
fortas’ Klage théricht staunend nicht verstanden. Aber im 
Augenblick von Kundry’s Kuss leuchtet ihm das Bewusstsein 
auf von der unlésbaren Verflechtung von Begehren und 
Leiden, Lust und Busse, Schuld und Erlésung. Und der 
“durch Mitleid wissend "’ Gewordene kehrt zuriick zur Grals- 
ritterschaft, ihr Retter und ihr Kénig.’—Seit 15 Jahren sind 
viele Tausende, nicht zum geringsten Teil iiber das weite 
Meer her, nach Bayreuth gekommen, um den /arsifa/ zu 
sehen und zu héren. Moge in weiteren 15 Jahren die Zahl 
derer nicht minder gross sein, die dem Verfasser unsers 
Buches Dank dafiir wissen, dass er dem Biihnenweihfestspiel 
die ihm gebiihrende Stellung in der Geschichte der deutschen 
Litteratur angewiesen hat. 

Zum Schluss noch wenige Worte iiber den Bilderschmuck 
des Buches. Der bereits erwiihnte Rezensent in den Grenz- 
boten hat in Ubereinstimmung mit der weit iiberwiegenden 
Mehrheit der Beurteiler den Illustrationen seine volle Aner- 
kennung ausgesprochen. Ihn aber haben nur zwei derselben 
unangenehm beriihrt: ‘das Bild des Biihnenfestspielhauses in 
Bayreuth und die bunte Schlussszene aus Richard Wagner’s 
Parsifal.’ Deuthicher freilich hiitte er seinen Standpunkt in 
der Beurteilung des zweiten Teils des Buches nicht bezeichnen 
kinnen. Wer die Stellung Wagners in der Geschichte der 
Kunst und Litteratur und damit auch den Parsifal nicht 
versteht, der mége immerhin des ‘ reinen Thoren’ spotten und 
sich dabei sehr weise diinken. Aber deshalb ein Buch zu ver- 
dammen, das man mindestens zu einem erheblichen Teil sehr 
gut befunden hat, das ist nicht gerade das Zeichen des Weisen. 

KARL LANDMANN., 


DARMSTADT. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With Introduction and Notes, by W. 
H. Carruth, PhD., Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in the University of Kansas. The Macmillan Co.: 
New York. 


Ir any one will take the trouble to look through the cata- 
logues of our colleges and high schools, he will assent to 
Professor Carruth’s claim that IV7/helm Tell has been widely 
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accepted as the best classic play for young students.’ There 
is hardly any catalogue to be met with, in which lVi/helm Tell 
does not figure as one of the text-books for intermediate 
classes. The reasons are very plain: its language offers no 
special difficulties and its sentiments commend themselves to 
the English and American students as strongly as to the 
enthusiastic youth of the Fatherland. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that a text of such value 
would be made accessible to the English-speaking reader 
through various editions, and it must be acknowledged that 
we count among those already in existence several of real 
merit. When it was announced some months ago that a new 
edition of IVi/helm Tell was in preparation, the first thought 
was: will this one be a mere duplicate of those already in 
existence or will it present some new features? While it 
cannot be denied that the desire of publishers to have com- 
plete lists of texts has not infrequently led to a mere duplica- 
ting of other editions, yet, the beneficial influence of competi- 
tion has become very apparent in this field, too. 

On the other hand, the name of the editor—already favor- 
ably known to his colleagues through his /Vadlenstetn and 
Ekkehard—seemed to offer a guarantee for the superior char- 
acter of the forthcoming edition, and it was a matter of great 
pleasure when we found this expectation verified while exam- 
ining Professor Carruth’s edition of JMit/helm Ted/ after its 
final appearance. We may note first—to speak first of that 
which strikes the eye first—its prepossessing garb, it is most 
becomingly illustrated with photographic views of Swiss 
scenes connected with the locality of the drama, with a por- 
trait of Schiller as frontispiece and a map of the forest- 
cantons. The mechanical work, too, is very well done in 
general ; it was noticed, however, that there seems to be in 
places a lack of evenness in the German type used in the 
notes and that in the stage-directions. 

Turning, then, to the most interesting part of the book, the 
accompanying commentaries, we cannot fail to admire their 


completeness and thoroughness. The editor proposes not 
only to render the play more easily comprehensible to the less 
advanced student, but also to furnish material and encourage- 


ment for a more detailed study of the various points in the 
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play on the part of advanced students. We are especially 
interested in the second part of the scheme. We find these 
principles carried out in the introduction which, after a con- 
cise sketch of Schiller’s life and works, treats the composition 
of Wilhelm Tell, states some of the principal criticisms and 
comments, discusses style and meter, and then adds valuable 
material concerning history and legend of the Tell-story, 
together with portions of Tschudi’s chronicle used by Schiller 
and a brief exposition of the political situation at the supposed 
time of Tell’s action. There follows a chronology giving the 
authentic dates of Swiss history up to the official recognition 
of Switzerland as an independent State in the Treaty of West- 
phalia, 1648, and—to be contrasted with them—the dates 
according to legendary history as relating to the Tell-episode 
and tothe play. A list of persons and their appearances in 
the play precedes the drama as in the edition of Wallenstein. 
The notes are mainly intended for the less advanced students 
and, for that reason, do not only give explanations bearing on 
the general subject-matter, but also interpretations and trans- 
lations of difficult idioms, and grammatical references some of 
which strike us as rather elementary and, hence, superfluous ; 
yet, the number of these unnecessary notes is very inconsider- 
able, as is, likewise, the occasional repetition of the same note 
when a reference to the earlier one might have been sufficient. 
The general value of the annotations is not impaired by 
such oversights, nor do I mean to depreciate the scholarliness 
of those commentaries if I mention a few that seem to require 
some correction. One thing especially did not appear quite 
clear from the explanations given by Professor Carruth, viz : 
Albrecht’s position in the German empire. While the relation 
between the house of Hapsburg and the Swiss cantons is 
stated correctly in the introduction p. 54, the reader will prob- 
ably not fully understand why Albrecht was not entitled to 
be called ‘emperor.’ The note to l. 77 says ‘Albrecht was 
not in factemperor. But the titles are used indifferently in 
Tell; note to 1. 130 ‘KGnigs, here often instead of Kaiser’; 
note tol. 184... ‘the imperial office was elective, but (!) 
was held at this time by the Duke of Austria’; again note to 
l. 193 ‘the imperial office was elective,’ and 1. 703 ‘ Kaiser, 
rather KGnig see note to 1. 77.’ The simple facts are that the 
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head of the old German empire was elected by the prince- 
electors and then he was legally called deutscher Kinig, that, 
in the time preceding the Reformation, the title of rémischer 
Kaiser was obtained through coronation by the Pope; still, as 
indicated by Professor Carruth, the Germans do not distin- 
guish that point very carefully—it is not only the casein Ze//— 
and call the German kings Aazser whether they were anointed 
by the Pope or not. There have been, at times, splits in the 
electoral college, and this was the case with Albrecht who was 
elected as Gegenkinig by those electors who were dissatisfied 
with King Adolphus of Nassau (June 23, 1298), but the vic- 
tory of Géllheim in the same year, and the end of his rival in 
that battle procured Albrecht universal recognition as deutscher 
Konig, and he is commonly called Aatser Albrecht. 

Note to |. 294 Herrenleute; 1 do not know what warrants the 
translation with ‘leaders.’ Funke (IVi/helm Tell) says Herren- 
/eute signifies rich land-owners, but not of the aristocracy. 

Note to 1. 754 Friihtrunk, ‘morning-drink, perhaps a light 
breakfast of which beer was the chief element.” The common 
drink in Switzerland was and is wine, besides the passing of 
one beaker would rather suggest wine than beer. 

Note to |. 1208 der Sassen (from sitzen) ‘serfs. It might 
have been more to the point to state Sassen, die fremde Pflich- 
ten tragen = serfs—because Sassen alone could not mean that. 

Note to 1. 1249. I always understood der Abt herfiirzog as 
in correct dependent order because depending on a/s in 1. 1246, 
the principal sentence not beginning until |. 1252 with da 
sprachen wir ; thus ‘for when the monastery-people claimed 
our Alps, (and when) the abbot drew forth an old document 
which .. . , then we spake’ 

Note to |. 1363 der grossen Frau su Zitrich ; the usual ex- 
planation of that phrase is: ‘the sublime Lady of Zurich’= 
Our Lady the Virgin Mary, representing the abbey of which 
she is the patron-saint; similar expressions are met frequently. 

Note to |. 2651. The rendering of A7ostermeter as ‘rent- 
collector,’ may not be the only feasible one, could it not also 
mean a ‘convent-retainer, a tenant of a farm belonging toa 
monastery ?’ Its original meaning is, of course, *‘ head-servant, 
steward,’ but as Meierhof acquires the meaning of ‘tenant- 
farm,’ thus Meier is used for ‘ tenant,’ or ‘administrator, super- 
intendent of some body else’s farm or estates.’ 
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In an appendix following the notes, Professor Carruth adds 
valuable biographical notes and an index of references to the 
notes and the introduction. The biographical notes will be 
found of great assistance in a more detailed study of questions 
concerning the Tell-legend as well as the language and gram- 
mar of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell and the life and works of the 
great master. In a special paragraph the editor suggests a 
number of ‘Subjects for Themes and Investigation.’ 

Of misprints which have been overlooked a few were noticed. 
In the introduction p. xii Die Rhentsche Thalia should be Rhein- 
ische ; p. xv relf-restraint = self-restraint; on p. xxviii, the @ 
is omitted in great; on same page the Gétting’sche Gelehrte 
Anseigen should be Gdttingische ... ; On p. XXxv e instead 
of cin Melchthal. Inthe noteto1 125 sich should be ich ; note 
to |. 130 in Adénig’s omit the apostrophe; in the text 1. 345 
wohlgeflegt = wohlgepflegt ; on p. 24 in S. D. wach = nach; in 
note to |. 998 adjoning = adjoining. 

Cart OsTHAUS. 


University oF INDIANA, 


Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte. Herausgege- 
ben von Dr. Max Koch, O. Oe. Professor an der Universi- 
taet Breslau. Neue Folge. Zehnter Band. Weimar, 1896. 
(Verlag von Emil Felber.) 


J. O. E. Donner, the author of Der Zinfluss Wilhelm Meisters 
auf den Roman der Romantiker, contributes to our knowledge of 
English influence upon the German Romantic School in an 
essay entitled Aichardson in der deutschen Romanttk, Richardson, 
who so largely determined the fate of the German novel in the 
18th century (cf. Erich Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe), 
has left his traces on only two works of the romantic school : 
on Tieck’s William Lovell and Arnim’s Grdjfin Dolores. Haym 
(Romantische Schule, p. 41 and seq.) had already shown the influ- 
ence of the Frenchman Rétif de la Bretonne on the Zove//, but 
the exact nature of the English influences which Tieck himself 
hints at (works, vol. VI, Berlin, 1828, pp. xvii, xviii) was not 
known. Asa matter of fact, the great English novelist sug- 
gested to Tieck only a few situations and the fundamental idea 
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of the Zove//, i. e. that interference on the part of parents with 
the love affairs of their children is apt to be the cause of 
trouble. (The wording of the paragraph on page 8 in which 
D. sums up the elements which Richardson's C/arissa and the 
Lovell have in common is very unclear, ‘Die Verfiihrte’ refer- 
ring to different persons in different places.) The points 
Donner mentions are, however, to my mind not the only nor 
even the most important ones; there is another more subtle, 
but not less clear. In the preface to the second edition of the 
Lovell (works, vol. VI, p. 3 and seq.) Tieck speaks with bitter- 
ness of the ‘ Aufklirungstendenz’ current during his youth, 
precisely when he wrote the Zove//. ‘Eine seichte Aufklirungs- 
sucht hatte sich der Herrschaft bemichtigt und das Heilege 
als einen leeren Traum darzustellen versucht,’ and he recurs 
to the same subject on page 15 and seq. of the ‘ Vorbericht 
zur zweiten Lieferung.” In other words, he yearns for 
‘Gefiihlsleben’ over against pure ‘Verstandesleben’ such as 
Nicolai and others stood for. Similarly Richardson’s novels 
were inspired by a powerful feeling of protest against the 
absence of ‘Gefiihlsleben’ in his day. Hence it seems more 
than probable that Richardson had much to do with encour- 
aging and determining the love for sentimentality which 
Tieck so strongly exhibits in his Zoze//. 

It was not Richardson’s sentimentality, but his moral 
seriousness which attracted Arnim, when ina period of deep 
national degradation he wished in his Grdfin Dolores to hold 
up before his people a man of high moral ideas and a woman 
who had deeply to suffer for frivolity and sin. Donner shows 
that Arnim got his inspiration from Clarissa and Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

In an article entitled Zu den Quellen der Hans Sachstschen 
Schwanke A. Ludwig Stiefel, on the basis of new material 
which only recently came to his notice, corrects and completes 
his essay in the Hans Sachs Forschungen (p. 33-192). 

In vols. 8 and g of this periodical appeared a series of con- 
tributions on Dante in Germany by Emil Sulzer-Gehring, 
which in this present volume he concludes with an essay on 
Dante in der deutschen Litterateur des achtzenten Jarhunderts bis sum 
Erscheinen der ersten vollstiindigen Uebersetzung der Divina Com- 
media (1767-69). In the preceding articles he spoke of Dante 
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in the German Literature of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centu- 
ries, and of occasional mention of him in the 18th century 
before 1767. S. G's facts complete Scartazzini’s well-known 
work (Dante in Germania) and other less important contribu- 
tions on the subject. In the essay before us he discusses in 
detail all translations into German of Dante which appeared 
up to 1767. 

Joseph Wharton’s famous essay on Pope (1756) contained 
an almost literal prose translation of the Ugolino-episode 
(/nf. 33. 43-75). Soon after its appearance, Moses Mendels- 
sohn published in the Avzd/iothek der schinen Wissenschaften und 
freien Kiinste for 1758-59 a translation of Wharton’s transla- 
tion of that passage from Dante, but did not dare to praise 
the great Italian as warmly as Wharton has done. A few 
years later, in 1763, J. N. Meinhard, stimulated by Bodmer, 
who had expressed a desire for a translation of Dante in the 
29th of his Neue Aritische Briefe (1749, second edition 1763), 
published a partial prose translation of the Divina Commedia, 
a stanza of the Canzone Gii occhi dolenti and the sonnet Deh 
pellegrini che pensosi andate from the Vita nuova. His whole 
translation is the work of an ‘ Aufklirer,’ and his opinion of 
Dante does not essentially differ from Voltaire’s. The trans- 
lation is careful, the most successful part being the rendering 
of the Ugolino-episode. Almost immediately after appeared 
the same famous scene, done into rhymeless iambic penta- 
meters by J. G. Jacobi. The translation was not satisfactory, 
and Jacobi’s view of Dante is hostile (cf. his De lectione Poet- 
arum Recentiorum Pictoribus commendanda, Halle, 1766). Again, 
not long after Jacobi’s petty effort, Bachenschwanz published 
in 1767, 68, 69, the first complete German translation of the 
Divina Commedia. It was in prose, and found great favor. 
It was, however, inferior to Meinhard’s work in point of 
accuracy and care, as S. G. shows in a detailed investigation. 
In 1780, 81, 82, appeared Jagemann’s iambic translation of the 
Inferno. §.G. points out that in the course of the 18th cen- 
tury, the old ‘Aufklirungs’-view of Dante, represented par- 
ticularly by Voltaire’s estimate of him, yielded to a profounder 
interpretation and more sympathetic appreciation. Hence, 
the great Dante translators and interpreters of the Romantic 
school, such as A. W. Schlegel, and others, found the way 
prepared. 
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Such studies as S. G.’s are valuable for a history of criti- 
cism. But not only for that. Leading critics still differ as to 
whether there be laws of taste rooted in the very make-up of 
human nature and as rigid as mathematical laws, or whether 
all artistic preferences or dislikes be purely subjective and in 
every case determined by individual temperament, training, 
etc. A careful study of the views taken at different times 
and in different countries of literary artists who to us now 
generally appear the greatest, like Homer, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Goethe, etc., could throw valuable light on the subject 
and help to silence some of the immature opinions uttered 
even by really superior men. 

We regard it as most significant that, as S. G. mentions, 
Lessing, Herder, and Goethe seem to have taken but little 
interest in Dante. All three, especially Herder and Goethe, 
were very much more in sympathy with the Renaissance than 
with the Middle Ages. Exuberance, totality and a certain 
moral generosity were for a long time their guiding princi- 
ples. The very severity and sternness which many years later 
made Dante a favorite with exponents of refined Puritanism 
like Longfellow, Lowell, and Norton, could not forcibly 
appeal to the Storm-and-Stress men. Hence the great Renais- 
sance poet, Shakespeare, became their guide and teacher. As 
time went on, Goethe and Herder largely modified their 
views, and we might expect greater interest in Dante on the 
part of Herder during his Biickeburg period, and on Goethe's 
during the last twenty years of his life. 

In an essay entitled Lenz’ Uebersetzungen aus dem Englischen, 
Karl H. Clarke analyzes Lenz’ translations from Shakespeare, 
Pope, Ossian, and of the ballad from Percy Zhe braes ef Yar- 
row (cf. Erich Schmidt's article on Lenz in the Ad/g. Deut. 
Biogr.). After a short review of English influence upon Ger- 
man letters in the 18th century (in which, mirabile dictu, one 
looks in vain for the name of Milton), C. shows that Lenz 
must have studied English at an early date and even must 
have been regarded as a fairly good English scholar. For he 
tried in'1770 on his way to Strasburg to find a publisher tor 
his translation of Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and he taught 
English in different places. Yet his knowledge of the lan- 
guage must have been faulty, as one of his letters written in 
English to Frau von Stein shows. 
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Lenz translated Love's Labour's Lost under the title ‘Amor 
vincit omia’ (printed as an appendix to Anmerkungen itbers 
Theater, 1774), made not so much a translation as an abstract 
in German of Corto/anus (which was never printed and the MS. 
of which is in the Goethe-Schiller-Archiv in Weimar), and 
furthermore did into German a scene from Pericles (in the 
essay Das Hochburger Schloss), and one from the pseudo- 
Shakespearean play ‘Sir John Oldcastle. Wis choice of the first 
two pieces was determined largely by certain Storm-and-Stress 
tendencies in both. Love's Ladbour’s Lost contains a protest 
against learning, and the character of Coriolanus had much 
that appealed to a Stiirmer und Driinger like Lenz. Besides, 
Love's Labour's Lost corresponded to Lenz’ idea of a comedy, 
as laid down in the Anmerkungen tibers Theater. Lastly the two 
pieces had never before appeared in a German translation. 
Clarke places the investigation on a more scientific basis than 
had done Genée and Rauch in their treatment of the subject 
by proving that Lenz used Pope's edition of Love's Ladour's 
Lost. Clarke agrees with Weinhold (ZLenz’ Gedichte) in claim- 
ing that the Aumerkungen must have been written after 1773: 
they are characterized by the Storm-and-Stress style started 
by Gitz. Lenz is happy in the rendition of lyrical pieces 
(like the sonnet ‘So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not’), 
and of jokes. In his translation, Eschenburg found himself 
forced to omit jokes which Lenz rendered successfully. Lenz 
even adds some ot his own invention,—characteristically 
enough for the ‘whimsical Lenz.’ As a real ‘Stiirmer und 
Driinger’ Lenz likes to insert strong expressions in his trans- 
lation. Sometimes he shortens and more frequently makes 
mistakes on account of his insufficient knowledge of English. 
So we find ‘ Bichermade’ for ‘bookmate,’ etc. Coriolanus was 
translated in the Summer of 1775. What edition of this play 
Lenz used it is impossible to determine. The play was 
immensely shortened by Lenz and contains many mistakes 
due to ignorance of English. Words are inserted for which 
there are no equivalents in the original, e. g. ‘Strauchdiebe.’ 
On page 395, Clarke says ‘An einer anderen Stelle verwechselt 
L. die beiden WoOrter “single” und “singular”=“einzeln” und 
“merkwiirdig, komisch.”” Then follows the passage in which 
L. has, according to C., made that mistake: ‘or else your 
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actions would grow wondrous single,’ ‘sonst wiirden eure 
Handlungen fossterlich genug herauskommen.’ This passage 
is found in Act 2, Scene 1, of Coriolanus, and is preceded by 
the following words: ‘Your helps are many.’ There is a 
quibble here, and the word means not only ‘einzeln,’ but also 
‘unbedeutend, dumm.” So, too, in Henry IV, Part 2, Act 1, 
Scene 2 (cf. Schmidt, Shakespere Lexicon 2, 1064). 

The translations of parts of Pericles and of Act 5, Scene 9, 
of Sir John Oldcastle are smooth and skilful. 

Lenz furthermore rendered into German the /inga/ from 
Ossian. This translation appeared in volumes 3 to 8 of 
Jacobi’s /rts 1775-6. It was inspired by Goethe's Ossian 
translation in Werther. Lenz hurts the tone of his work by 
introducing Storm-and-Stress words like ‘Schurken,’ ‘ Elende,’ 
and is careless throughout. 

His translation of Pope’s first dialogue from the Epilogue 
to the Saf#res is on the whole least successful. It was read in 
manuscript before the literary society in Strasburg, but never 
appeared in print. 

Besides these works, Lenz tried also to interpret a piece 
from what was then the most significant literary novelty, 
Percy's Religues. He chose The Braes of Yarrow, but ren- 
dered them with indifferent skill. It is interesting to note 
that Lenz thus joined the Percy-translators, among whom 
were men like Eschenburg, Herder, and hence that he played 
a part, however small, in that important chapter in the history 
of English influence upon German letters, the introduction of 
Percy's Religues into Germany (confer Wagener: Das Eindrin- 
gen von Percy's Reliques tn Deutschland. Heidelberg. Disserta- 
tion, 1897). 

In Volume g of this periodical, Ernst Sieper dealt with 
the treatment of the story of Soliman and Perseda-in French 
and German literature, and in this volume he publishes the 
third chapter, entitled Dre Englischen Bearbettungen der Geschichte 
von Soliman und Perseda in der neueren Litteratur. Englishauthors 
did not directly go back to Yver, but used a very free and 
bombastic translation by Wotton, which appeared in 1578 
under the title A Courtlie Controverste of Cupid's Cautels Contain- 
ing fine tragicall Historyes by 3 gentlemen and 2 gentlewomen. 
Besides, the story was used in Kyd's Spanish Tragedy (printed 
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not later than 1594) and in the drama Soliman and Perseda 
(which received the publishing license in 1592). Both are 
directly derived from the novel, and in both probably Wotton © 
was used and not the French original. S. makes it probable 
that Kyd was also the author of the anonymous Soliman and 
Perseda, and furthermore that the Spantsh Tragedy is older than 
Soliman and Perseda, 

Walter Bormann compares Lindner’s Brutus and Collatinus 
and Nissel’s Agnes von Meran with Frangois Ponsard’s Lucréce 
and Agnes de Méranie in a discussion entitled Zwet Schillerpreise 
und Frangots Ponsard. Both dramas received the ‘Schiller- 
preis’ instituted by William I, and both were attacked as 
unworthy of such distinction because of their supposed 
dependence on Ponsard. Lindner especially (whose drama 
appeared in 1867) was exposed to fierce criticism. The prin- 
ciples of ‘ Jung Deutschland’ were still in vogue at the time 
of the appearance of L’s drama and Gutzkow still largely 
determined literary opinion. B. shows conclusively though 
perhaps with too much detail and with slightly exaggerated 
enthusiasm for Lindner how independent the latter is of Pon- 
sard, and how superior to him. Nissel’s drama on the other 
hand, though original, is hardly to be ranked above Ponsard’s 
Agnes. As Lindner and Nissel are almost entirely unknown 
in America, B’s essay will, let us hope, awaken interest, at 
least in the readers of the Journal, in these two not insignifi- 
cant figures in German dramatic literature. 

Aug. Wiinsche and Marcus Landau, in a few notes entitled 
Zu Hans Sachs’ Quellen correct Stiefel’s essay Hans Sachs 
Forschungen in this volume. W. makes it seem likely that 
a poem by Simonides of Amorgos was the source of Sachs’ 
farce Die neun Héiute eines bisen Weibes rather than one 
of Agricola’s proverbs. Landau mentions an older source 
than S. had done for Sachs’ poem £in Rath zwischen einem alten 
Mann und jungen Geésellen dreyer Heyrat halben. \tis Die beste 
Wahl in Herder’s //yle, Aleiner griechischen (sic) Gedichte erste 
Sammlung. (Zuz schinen Litteratur und Kunst, 10 Teil, p. 212, 
Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1828.) 

W. von Biedermann devotes a few pages to Das £ntstehen der 
Elpenordichtung. \t will be remembered that we already owe 
von Biedermann important light on that interesting fragment 
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(cf. e.g. his Die Quellen und Anlésse einiger dramatischen Dichtun- 
gén Goethe's). Inthe essay before us, he rejects Aug. 11, 1781, 
as the date on which Goethe started work on the Zipenor. He 
interprets the words ‘ Gestern ging ich so zeitig weg, weil ich 
ein neu Drama im Kopf hatte davon ich den Plan zusammen 
trieb,’ as referring to the work in question. They are found 
in a note to Frau von Stein, bearing no date, but in the first 
edition of the letters printed immediately after a letter to 
the same written Aug. 4, 1780. He regards the expression 
‘zusammengetrieben ’ as significant, as Goethe tried in Elpe- 
nor to adapt a Chinese story to the German stage by cast- 
ing it in a Greek mould, and for this remarkable process used 
Euripides, Maffei, Voltaire, and Gotter. v.B’s reasoning is 
clever and careful, yet the material at hand from which to 
derive our conclusions is so scanty that one hardly feels justi- 
fied in unhesitatingly agreeing with the distinguished Goethe 
scholar. 

In a discussion which he entitles Das Uszische Frithlings- 
metrum, Erich Petzet traces the importance of the meter in- 
vented by Uz for his poem Lodgesang des Frithlings (1742) (in 
later editions called An den Frithling), in the history of Ger- 
man verse in the last century. Uz himself, ina letter to Gleim 
dated Feb. 17th, 1744, designated his meter, which he regarded 
as an innovation on antique principles, as ‘Zwei lIamben, 
einem Anapaesten (wenn man genau reden will), abermals 
zwei Jamben und einem Anapiisten und einer iiberbleibenden 
kurzen Sylbe,’ ‘Der zweite Vers ist zusammengesetzt aus 
zwei Jamben und zwei Anapiisten.” But Haller ina letter to 
Bodmer, dated May 24th, 1752, and Wackernagel in his 
Geschichte des Deutschen Hexameters und Pentameters call the odd 
lines simply hexameters. A glance at a few lines convinces 
one of the incorrectness of this interpretation: ‘Ich will, vom 
Weine berauscht, die Lust der Erde besingen, Ihr schénen, 
eure gefiihrliche Lust.’ The first line is not a hexameter, but 
the meter in which it is written led up to the hexameter, as is 
proved by the imitations of that meter by Bodmer, Gisecke, 
J. A. Schlegel, Gellert, Ramler, Zachariae, and Kleist. Espe- 
cially Kleist shows the influence of it in his AriA/ing. This 
fact is particularly important as in Kleist’s “riding we have 
the nearest approach to a true hexameter found in German 
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literature up to 1749. It is to be noted, however, that Uz soon 
again abandoned rimeless meters, and that even Kleist, origi- 
nally their enthusiastic supporter, returned to rime in later 
years and in February 1765 wrote to Gleim (cf. Sauer’s edition 
of Kleist, vol. 2, p. 281): ‘Ich argere mich, dass ich auf die 
Hexameters gefallen bin.’ 

It may not be out of place to point out in connection with 
this discussion, how fortunate it is for German literature that 
the appreciation of rimeless meters did not die out in spite of 
the revulsion against them, first on the part of the Gottshed 
school, and later of Uz and Kleist. A literature which totally 
neglects rimeless meters deprives itself of a valuable mode of 
expression. Goethe's Prometheus, Gesang der Geister thber den 
Wassern, and similar poems would assume a different charac- 
ter if cast in riming verses, and dramas in rime seem to us 
now tiresome. English, and especially German literature are 
richer in this'respect than French literature. It is interesting 
to note that both in England and in France, men of great liter- 
ary influence, determined in their views by the ancients, 
strongly attacked rime. Milton, in the prefatory note to the 
Paradise Lost, calls it the invention of a barbarous age, ‘which 
acts as a vexation, hindrance and constraint,’ and Fénélon 
says in his famous Lettre sur les occupations de [’ Académie fran- 
catse (1714): * Notre versification perd plus, si je ne me trompe, 
qu'elle ne gagne par les rimes: elle perd beaucoup de variété, 
de facilité et d’harmonie.’ But he adds ‘Je n’ai grade néan- 
moins de vouloir abolir les rimes; sans elles notre versi- 
fication tomberait.’ As every one knows, rimeless meters are 
virtually non-existent in French literature, and as late as 1827, 
the most revolutionary of modern French poets, Victor Hugo, 
said in the preface to his Cromwell: ‘Si nous avions le droit 
de dire quel pourrait étre, 4 notre gré, le style du drame, nous 
voudrions un vers libre, franc, loyal, osant tout dire sans 
pruderie . . . fidéle 4 la rime, cette esclave reine, cette 
supréme grace de notre poésie, ce générateur de notre métre.’ 

It is an additional proof of the saneness of literary spirit in 
Germany in the last century that after much discussion Ger- 
man poetry broke through the narrowing French tradition 
and, like English literature, admitted rimeless meter. 

In conclusion we may be permitted to protest against such 
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German as ‘ Das Uzische Friihlingsmetrum.’ We have heard 
of ‘Frihlingswetter,’ ‘Frihlingsbliiten’ but never of ‘ Friih- 
lingsmetrum.’ 

In a short treatise entitled Die Sigurdar Pogla und die Bevis 
saga Eugen K®dlbing calls attention to the identity of a scene 
in both sagas. As the Bevis saga is a free translation of a 
Chanson de geste by Beuve de Hanstone in which the scene 
in question has all important elements in common with the 
corresponding scene in the Bevis saga, and as the Sigurdar 
saga Pogla is the invention of an Icelander and younger than 
the Bevis saga, the scene in the Bevis saga is the original and 
was borrowed by the Icelandic author. 

In a rather long-winded essay entitled Wieland als Drama- 
tiker in three chapters (‘ Die Dramen,’ ‘ Der Dichter des Sing- 
spiels,’ ‘ Wieland’s Einfluss auf Goethe und Schiller’) Edward 
Stilgebauer discusses the position of Wieland’s dramatic works 
in the history of German literature. He first gives a short 
synopsis of Wieland’s dramas, ‘So weit er dieselben in die 
Gesammtausgabe seiner Werke aufzunehmen fiir wirdig hielt.’ 
Next he shows especially by an analysis of W's Versuch 
ueber das teutsche Singspiel und einige dahin einschlagende Gegenstinde 
in the Merkur for 1775, that ‘ Lyrische Veranlagung, Empfin- 
dung und nicht Handlung’ and ‘Sinn fiir das Mystische, 
Wunderbare , Romantische’ are the chief elements of his 
dramatic work. ‘Sie sind die Quellen aus denen das Wie- 
landsche Drama hervorgegangen ist.’ Lastly he proves more 
in detail than Seuffert and Scherer have done, the undeniable 
influence of Wieland’s dramas on Goethe and Schiller. //r- 
gente contains in several passages reminiscences of A/cestfe, the 
very play which Goethe had so bitterly attacked, and Faust of 
the Wahl des Herkules, furthermore Schiller’s Maria Stuart of 
W's Johanna Gray. The influence of W's /ehanna Gray 2. 2 
upon Fiesco 4. 14, which S. tries to prove on p. 427, and the 
similarity between the figure of Mercury in Wieland’s Pandora 
and Goethe's Mephisto, seem to me faint. There is more in 
common between the idea underlying W’s Pandora (i.e. the 
gods send the Muses to console mankind) and Schiller’s //u/- 
digung der Kiinste, his Das Eleusische Fest and the fifth stanza of 
Die Kiinsiler. S. discusses W's Versuch ueber das Singspiel but 
does not mention with a word several important writings by 
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W. on subjects connected with the drama. Anybody attempt- 
ing to define W’s position in the drama of Germany in the 
last century cannot afford to pass them by unnoticed. Let us 
glance at them: In 1782 and 1784, W. published in his Merkur 
‘Briefe an einen Jungen Dichter,’ in which he expresses many 
characteristic views proving his vacillating and undecided 
position. So in one passage he claims that ‘eine vollkommen 
ausgearbeitete numerose das Ohr immer vergniigende nie 
beleidigende Versifikation’ is important, ‘denn ein Tragdédi- 
endichter in Prose ist wie ein Heldengedicht in Prose. Verse 
sind der Poesie wesentlich; so dachten die Alten, so haben 
die grissten Dichter der Neuren gedacht, und schwerlich wird 
jemals einer, der eine Tragddie oder Komédie in schénen Ver- 
sen machen &énnte, so gleichgiiltig gegen seinen Ruhm sein 
lieber in Prose schreiben zu wollen. Ich dinge sogar den 
Reim ein; weil wir nicht eher ein Recht haben uns mit den 
grossen Meistern der Auslinder zu messen, bis wir, bei glei- 
chen Schwierigkeiten, ebensoviel geleistet haben als sie.’ In 
another place, he adds that he does not mean to say the 
French manner of writing tragedy is the only one or even the 
best or Shakespeare is inferior tothe French. In other words, 
he is a man of compromises who does not understand the 
spirit of his time. In his heart of hearts he vastly prefers the 
French drama. For when he discusses Ayrenhoff’s Cleopatra 
und Antonius (which was modeled on the French tragedy) he 
speaks of Racine, Crébillon, and Voltaire as ‘ Athleten,’ ex- 
presses profound admiration for Corneille and claims that A’s 
play again called attention to ‘die wahre Kunst des Trauer- 
spiels und die grossen Menschen der Griechen und Franzo- 
sen,’ (note thecombination!) Nevertheless he defends Shake- 
speare against A’s attacks. Similarly, many years before, in 
an essay entitled Der Geist Shakespeare's which appeared in the 
Merkur for 1773, he lauded the English dramatist to the skies, 
but felt called upon to explain his ‘ Maengel,’ and added that 
he translated him with all his ‘ Fehler,’ especially as ‘ Oft seine 
Fehler selbst eine Art von Schénheit sind.’ In the Versuch 
tiber das Teutsche Singspiel W. furthermore hopes that the intro- 
duction of really good Singspiele might tend to crowd out the 
‘noch im Schwange gehenden biirgerlichen oder andere noch 
abgeschmacktere Schauspiele.’ Lessing’s sovereign power 
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becomes quite evident only when we compare his utterances 
on dramatic matters with W’s muddled twaddle. It seems 
hardly credible that Wieland, the author of a ‘ biirgerliches 
Trauerspiel ’ in prose and the translator of Shakespeare should 
prefer the rime in tragedy, should reject the ‘biirgerliche 
Trauerspiel’ and should speak of the Greeks and the French 
in the same breath. Lessing’s Dramaiurgie might never have 
been written as far as W. was concerned. He represents a 
large class in the 18th century, whose very existence is almost 
unknown to us, who had no idea how tremendous a literary 
revolution was going on under their very eyes. 

But W. is nevertheless important in the history of the Ger- 
man drama for reasons which S. does not touch upon. W.'s 
Alceste, however tiresome it may have seemed to certain liter- 
ary circles in the 18th century, like Goethe's circle, and how- 
ever inferior it may seem to us, was yet one of the character- 
istic and important literary deeds of its time. It was the first 
attempt on a larger scale ata really dignified and serious German 
‘ Singspiel’-text. Before W., Michaelis had attempted some- 
thing of the same kind in his Herkules auf dem Octa (1772) (cf. 
about it Erich Schmidt's article on Michaelis in the Ad/g. 
Deutsche Biogr.) and Wieland himself had written in 1771 a 
Singspiel called Aurora (cf. the Hempel edition of Wieland, 
vol. 40, p. 803) which may be called a serious Singspiel-text 
on a minute scale. Both are greatly distanced by the A/ceste. 
Considering the immense growth of the German musical 
drama in our century and the prominent part it now 
plays on the stage of the world, W's Singspiel becomes 
important, and a comparison between some of W's views in 
the Versuch tdber das Singspiel and Richard Wagner's Ofer und 
Drama extremely interesting. It should furthermore be noted 
that shortly before the Alceste appeared, Gluck and his libret- 
tist Calzabigi reformed the /talian Opera. In 1762, Orfeo ed 
Luridice was played for the first time, in which realism and 
naturalness were the guiding principles both for the composer 
and the librettist. In 1767 followed Gluck’'s A/ceste. Gluck 
published in 1769 a preface to the work in which he defined 
his principles. Like W. in the Versuch téber das Teutsche Sing- 
spiel, he attacks the old Italian opera. He claims that in com- 
posing the work, he aimed at naturalness and noble simplicity, 
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and that no rule was too sacred to prevent him from sacrificing 
everything to effect (cf. Mustker-Biographien, Neunter Band. 
Gluck ; von Heinrich Welti. Leipzig Reclam. p. 27 and seq., 
and especially p. 35 and seq.). Wieland, of course, would 
never have subscribed to this last named principle. In another 
essay entitled Ueber einige dltere teutsche Singspiele welche den 
Namen Alceste fiihren (Merkur, 1773) W. curiously enough does 
not mention Gluck’s A/cesfe with a word.’ 

Thus W., the dramatist, is interesting not only as a link in 
the great development of the German drama in the last cen- 
tury, as S. thinks, (and as that his importance is, after all, 
mediocre), but especially in the history of German Opera 
texts. Furthermore his opinion on dramatic subjects are a 
valuable record of the vacillating attitude towards the great 
dramatic reforms of the last century on the part of one of the 
most talented exponents of a large and important literary set 
of those days. 

Under Neue Mitteilungen, von Wliislocki prints a number of 
Tiirkische Volksmirchen aus Anatolien, Steintal continues his 
translations entitled Aws den Geschichten fritherer Existenzen 
Buddhas (cf. vols. 6 and 8), Bayer publishes a part of Riickert’s 
translation of Sadis’ Gulistan. This is only a continuation of 
Bayer’s essay in vol. 7, where may be found some facts con- 
cerning the MS. of this translation. Ludw. Geiger publishes 
14 letters (written between January 28,1772 and Feby. 5, 1788) 
of C.E. Weisse to J. F. Bertuch, some of which are interesting 
and vaiuable for our knowledge of the period. Otto Loebeck 
edits for the first time 8 letters of Flavius Blondus with notes 
and a few lines of introduction. Otto Giinther publishes an 
unprinted letter of Lessing (begun March 17 continued March 
25, 1775), one of Schiller (written about the middle of June 
1802), one of Ramler (dated April 30, 1781), one of Wieland 
(dated Aug. 5, 1761), one of Kaestner (dated Aug. 14, 1755). 
Gottlieb Krause publishes letters exchanged between Scheff- 
ner, Gottsched and Schénaich, the notorious author of Her- 
mann oder Das befreyte Deutschland. Scheffner (concerning him 
cf. Zeitschr. far vergl. Littgsch. 7, p. 217) was an East-Prus- 
sian, served fora while as an officer under Frederick the Great. 


! Nor is he aware, of course, that the story of Aiceste had been treated by 
Hans Sachs in a tragedy entitled Die getreu fiirstin Alcestis (1555). 
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He took E. von Kleist for his model in many respects and had 
little sympathy with his relative Gottsched. Yet he and 
Schénaich seem to have taken a liking to one another. The 
letters give us an insight into Schénaich’s character and lead 
us to modify our judgment of a man whom Lessing’s witty 
attack (especially in the Siungedichte) have made immortally 
ridiculous. Though purblind in matters of literature, he was 
less narrow-minded than his teacher Gottsched. 

Under Vermischtes Franz Skutsch points out that Hebbel 
was in no way justified in letting Herod twice give the order 
to murder Mariamne (in AHerodes und Mariamne). This dra- 
matic mistake has been excused on the plea that HE. found it 
in his source, in Josephus. As a matter of fact, however, 
recent investigation has shown that Josephus made a mistake 
and that Herod gave the order only once. Rudolph Schlésser 
in Line Dichtung in Jamben aus dem Jahre 1778 discusses a little 
work entitled Lyon und Agle, which he discovered by chance. 
It appeared in 1778 (hence before Lessing's a¢han) and is in 
large part written in blank verse. S. does not claim any 
aesthetic value for this work, but calls attention to the fact 
that so insignificant a poet’s using blank verse in 1778 shows 
‘In wie weit zur Zeit des Nathan der Vers shon Gemeingut 
war.’ A glance at Sauer’s excellent essay Uber den fitnf-fits- 
sigen Jambus vor Lessing's Nathan in Sitsungsberichte der Wiener 
Akad. p. 671 and seq. (Wien, 1878) convinces one more forci- 
bly of the wide views of what purported to be blank verse be- 
fore the appearance of Lessing’s Vathan. Eugen G. Braun 
proves that Marcus Landau wrongly accused Tolstoi of 
plagiarism in an essay printed in vol. 9 of this periodical and 
calls attention to the similarity between Ebner-Eschenbach’s 
Schattenleben (Deutsche Rundschau, 1896, Heft 6) and an episode 
in Tolstoi’s Boyhood. Valentin attempts a new solution of a 
French ‘ Riitsel’ discussed by Wiinsche in vol. 9 of the Zettsch. 
fiir vergl. Littgesch. Fr. Kluge proves that Faust’s magic horse 
was called ‘ Pfeiffering.’ Ludwig Geiger mentions an attempt 
made in France in 1805 to founda journal which should inter- 
pret German literature there. The attempt soon proved 
abortive. I may be pardoned for mentioning that more 
attempts of that sort, evidently with greater success, have since 
been made in France. In 1857 appeared in Paris the Revue 
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germanigue edited by C. Dollfus and A. Nefftzer and devoted 
to German life and literature. This periodical was later con- 
tinued until 1865 by C. Dollfus alone as Revue Germanique, 
Francaise et Etrangere, as Revue Germanique et Francaise, and 
from 65 to 69 as Revue Moderne. The following are the titles 
of a few essays from a volume for 1860’: ‘Lettres sur l’émi- 
gration allemande dans ses rapports avec la civilization géné- 
rale’—traduit de l’'Allemand par Jules Froebel.—‘ Le Mythe 
de Polyphéme’ traduit de l’Allemand de Guillaume Grimm— 
‘Etudes sur Goethe’ par Charles Dollfus.—‘ Historiens alle- 
mands et contemporains—Henri de Sybel.’ Premier article 
par Philippe Roget.—‘ Iphigénie 4 Delphes,’ drame en 5 actes, 
traduit de l’Allemand de Frédéric Halm.—‘ J. G. Hamann, sa 
vie et ses oeuvres’ par F. Faber.—‘Poétes allemands con- 
temporains. MM. Hebbel et Pfau’ par E. de Villers, etc., etc. 
CaMILLO Von KLENZE. 


Univ. oF Cuicaco. 


Englische Studien, herausgegeben von Eugen Kdlbing. Vol. 
XXIII, 1897. 


I. K. D. Biilbring, A Contribution towards a Study of the 
Manuscript of Richard Rolie’s ‘ Pricke of Conscience.’ The 
paper carries forward the classification of the MSS. which 
was begun by Andreae, and continued by Furnivall and by 
Biilbring. To the twenty-six MSS. thus handled the present 
paper adds six. 

Br. Schnabel, Ossian tn English Literature up to 1832, exclusive 
of the so-called ‘Romanticists.’ The writer's aim is to show, more 
precisely than has hitherto been done, the exact extent of 
Ossian’s influence on literary England. The evidence adduced 
is mainly of three kinds: (1) the metrical versions and 
dramatizations of Macpherson’s prose ; (2) the letters of Gray, 
of Walpole and Mason, and others, as illustrative of contem- 
porary opinion ; (3) such minor poetry as shows traces of the 
Ossianic influence. The testimony is arranged chronologi- 
cally, and forms an interesting chronicle of the rise and fall 
of the Ossian furore. 


' I owe these titles to the kindness of Prof. Corson at Cornell Univ. who 
has the volume in his library. 
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E. L. Fischer, Verda Nominalia. 

In the Book Notices, Glide reviews J. Douglas Bruce’s 7%e 
Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book of Psalms, commonly known as the 
Paris Psalter. Under the title ‘ Recent Literature on the 
Elizabethan Drama’ Friinkel contributes a rather voluminous 
review of eight treatises in this field of research. Two of 
these, M. Basse’s Stylaffectatie bij Shakespeare, and L. Wurth’s 
Das WWortspiel bet Shakspere, are closely allied in subject- 
matter. They both discuss Lyly at length and sympathetic- 
ally, and both regard him as Shakespeare’s model in style, 
though the pupil far outstripped his master, and came to 
employ only as a means what had been to the other an end, 

R. Fischer’s Zur Kunstentwicklung der Englishen Tragédte 
receives from Frinkel the appreciation it deserves. The book 
deals with the sixteenth century drama, with special reference 
to its structure. Rejecting the notion of a steady development 
along a single line, Fischer shows that there were two main 
tendencies at work, the ‘old-national’ and the classical, pro- 
ducing two types of plays, as well as plays of mixed type. 
Appius and Virginia, for instance, handles classical material in 
the national manner, while Goréeduc casts national legend into 
classic form. The Senecan tradition was, it is true, modified 
by the national love of action and of a more complex or mas- 
sive grouping of figures, but the two tendencies were not 
really fused. With Marlowe this period of uncertainty ended, 
and English drama took its characteristic set. The last half 
of the book is devoted to a treatment, from this.standpoint, 
of Marlowe's services to the drama. H. Hoffschulte’s UVeder 
Ben Jonson's Aeltere Lustspiele seems, if the review does it justice, 
to contain nothing new. L. Bahlsen’s Zine Coméddie Fletcher's 
assigns the play studied—Aule a Wife and Have a Wife—to 
Fletcher alone. He finds its source in Cervantes’ novel, // 
Casamiento E-ngafoso, and follows out the after-history of this 
Cervantes-Fletcher theme in England and on the continent. 

G. P. Baker's Endymion, The Man in the Moon, is held up by 
its reviewer, Landmann, as a beautiful example of careful edit- 
ing. The second volume of KoOlbing’s edition of Byron has 
all the excellence of the first. In the judgment of the 
reviewer, Hoops, the treatment is, however, somewhat too 
elaborate. He says: ‘ However much I have just praised the 
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“German thoroughness” of the editor, I must equally deplore 
that he has not wholly escaped the ‘German heaviness” too 
often coupled therewith.’ Of the volume’s 450 pages, 45 are 
text, the rest are introductions and notes,—proportions which 
speak for themselves. J. W. Bright's 42 Outline of Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, issued as an appendix to his Aeader, is useful as a 
concise and well-ordered summary. Schrier, reviewing the 
latest sections (parts VII and VIII) of the Mew Luglish Dic- 
tionary, expresses his regret at the decision of its editors to 
reduce its plan in order to issue the remaining parts in quicker 
succession. If this is done, the work will remain, like its pre- 
decessors, provisional only, and the great English dictionary 
will be still to seek. 

The Miscellanea contains notes by Kélbing on the text of 
Byron's Childe Harold. 

Il. G. Sarrazin, New Beowulf-Studies. The first of these 
studies, ‘ King Hrodhgeirr and his Family,’ brings forward in 
a somewhat fragmentary and ineffective manner further evi- 
dence in support of the writer's theory of the Danish origin 
of the epic. Inthe second study, ‘The Skjéldung Epic,’ he 
presents evidence pointing to the existence of an Old Danish 
epic, now lost, which served as the foundation alike for 
Beowulf and for the other northern sagas. The author of this 
hypothetical ‘Ur-epos’ he believes to have been the Skald 
Starkadhr. In the third study, ‘The Dragon-Song,’ he begins 
by accepting ten Brink's distinction between the two parts of 
the poem with regard to their poetic quality, but the conclu- 
sions he draws are different. The gentler temper of the first 
part, and the traces of Christian feeling in it, he regards as 
due to the intrusion of the English adapter’s own personality. 
As the adapter worked through the poem, he entered more 
completely into its spirit, so that in the latter part his English 
rendering transmitted perfectly the rugged fierceness of the 
northern original, By similar reasoning, Sarrazin accounts 
for the purer style of the first part, and the increase of north- 
ern forms towards the end of the poem. The last study, 
‘Beowulf and Cynewulf's Andreas,’ offers proofs for the 
writer's theory that the English translator of Beowulf was 
Cynewulf, 
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E. Kilbing, Contributions to the Textual Criticism and Elucida- 
tion of Sixteenth Century Poetry. Kolbing calls attention to the 
need for careful textual work on sixteenth century poetry. 
In the present paper he deals with the lyrics and ballads 
edited by Béddeker, and carries forward the work of emenda- 
tion and elucidation begun by Holthausen (Zug/ische Studien, 
XXII). 

E. Nader, Private Reading in English in Austrian Realschulen., 

In the Book Notices, Nader reviews the second edition of 
Storm's Luglische Philologte. In method of arrangement it 
differs little from the first edition, but much new matter has 
been added. Schipper’s Grundriss der Englischen Metrik pre- 
sents a comprehensive treatment of English metrics in about 
one-fourth the bulk of the larger work. While it does not take 
the place of the Englische Metrik, it is in some respects to be 
preferred. The complete reworking of the material has 
naturally meant gain in the manner of presentation, and has 
enabled the author to incorporate the results of the last ten 
years of work in this field. L. Kellner’s revision of Morris’ 
Historical Outlines of English Acctdence has been exceedingly well 
done. The chapter on ‘General Phonetics’ has been, as was 
to be expected, entirely recast, and chapter VII, a masterly 
sketch of the development of English sounds, is entirely new, 
displacing the old chapter on ‘ Phonology.’ 

R. Wiilker’s Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur von den Aelte- 
sten Zeiten bis cur Gegenwart is greeted by KOlbing as ‘the first 
complete history of English literature which, with a scientific 
method, meets the needs of a wide circle of general readers.’ 
G. Saintsbury’s A History of Nineteenth Century Literature is 
rated by the reviewer, Schnabel, as inferior to Gosse’s work 
on the eighteenth century, of which it is the continuation. 
One of the most serious drawbacks to the book is its consist- 
ent omission of living authors, Ruskin alone excepted, which 
makes some of the sections—notably that on the Pre-Raphael- 
ites—deplorably inadequate. Nevertheless the book is inter- 
esting and suggestive. Part VII of Anecdota Oxontensia con- 
sists of the Crawford collection of early charters and docu- 
ments. The editing is careful and conservative, and the pub- 
lication is of great importance both to historians and to 
linguists. 
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The Miscellanea contains a note by Bellezza, Did Chaucer 
Meet Petrarch? called forth by Jusserand’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century, June, 1896, in which the meeting was 
spoken of as probable. Bellezza considers Jusserand’s dis- 
cussion as of little value except as an expression of personal 
opinion.’ Kaluza offers an answer to Luick’s assertion that 
the occurrence of the northern rime, Jove : dehove, in Romaunt of 
the Rose, \. 1091, is sufficient to disprove the Chaucerian author- 
ship of Fragment A. Kaluza thinks that the exigencies of a 
rimed translation may have forced Chaucer into the use of a 
northern form, and that this single instance no more disproves 
his authorship than do similar ones in 7rotlus or The Canter- 
bury Tales. 

III. H. Lessmann, Studies in the Middle English Life of St. 
Cuthbert. 1. Contributions to Its Elucidation and Textual Criticism. 
Since Fowler’s edition of the Zife in 1891, no work has been 
done on it except by K6élbing, who (Znglische Studien, X1X) 
offered some emendations for the first three thousand lines. 
Lessman now takes up the entire text in detail, and also dis- 
cusses briefly the general character of the work, and its proba- 
ble sources. 

B. Schnabel, Osstan in English Literature up to 1832. The 
article concludes the study of Ossian begun in Part I. of this 
volume. It considers ‘ Ossian in the Writings of the so-called 
English Romanticists,’ and take up Bowles, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Southey, Scott, Byron, Moore, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, 
Montgomery, Campbell, and Rogers. Schnabel thinks that 
the influence of Ossian has been underestimated, and he claims 
for the poems a place among ‘the chief factors in that mighty 
reaction which English poetry experienced in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, and which has been called “the 
return to nature.” Macpherson’s Ossian had an important 
share in the emancipating of English literature from the 
oppressive yoke of the school of Pope, and this is its greatest 
service.’ Schnabel sums up a part of his results in conve- 
nient chronological tables. 

Ph. Aronstein, Z/ementary Education in England. The writer 
traces the development of English elementary education from 


'Cf. F. J. Mather’s On the Asserted Meeting of Chaucer and Petrarch. 
Modern Language Notes, January, 1897. 
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its virtual beginnings at the end of the last century, under the 
Quaker, Lancaster, and the Churchman, Bell, up to the present 
time. He appends a table of dates. 

In the Miscellanea M. Forster offers corrections and emen- 
dations of the Adrian and Ritheus, as printed by Kemble in 
1848, and collates this dialogue with that of Salomon and 
Saturnus. He thinks the two stand in close relationship, and 
are probably translations from the same Latin original. H. 
Bradley sends an interesting note on Thomas Usk and the Testa- 
ment of Love, in which he points out that this poem, ‘as printed in 
Thynne’s Chaucer of 1532 and in all subsequent editions, has 
been reduced to nonsense by outrageous dislocations of the 
text, which must have been produced by the accidental disar- 
rangement of the leaves of the MS. The third book has been 
split up into eight sections of unequal length, which were 
shuffled like a pack of cards, and have been printed by Thynne 
in the order 1, 7, 5, 3, 6, 2, 4, 8. On adopting the right 
arrangement, the acrostic formed from the initial letters of the 
sections is at last solved, and reads: ‘ Margaret of virtw, have 
merci on thin Usk.’ This fixes the authorship of the poem, so 
long attributed to Chaucer. F. J. Furnivall prints three Mid- 
dle English poems: I. An early fifteenth century poem on 
the State of Flanders, II. The Wise Man's Proverbs, III. Inter 
Diabolus et Virgo. Schnabel contributes an appreciative 
review of William Morris, devoted, as was to be expected, to 
Morris the poet, rather than to Morris the socialist or Morris 
the artist-artisan. 

ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. 


Yave University. 
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